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THE BRITISH ISLES 



GEOGRAPHY 



CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTION. 

• 

z. The Meaning of Geography. 

What is Geography? The word geography means 
" a writing about the earth," or " a study of the earth." 
We have borrowed this word from the Greeks, who, 
more than two thousand years ago, were nearly the 
first poople who knew much about the earth on which 
we live. When we learn geography, we are learning 
about our home — earth with its seas and skies, its hot 
and cold weather, its winds and rains, its rivers and 
hills, the plants and animals that grow on the earth, 
the towns that men have built on it, the divisions they 
have made into kingdoms, empires, and other states. 

2. The use of learning Geography. 

Why do men learn geography % First, because there 
is a pleasure in gaining any knowledge ; next, because 
we cannot understand history, that is, the tale of what 
happened in the past, unless we know the kind of 
country in which things happened. Thus we never 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

could understand how England came to be so free and 
strong a state if we did not know that England is an 
island; the sea defends her from her enemies, and living 
on the sea makes Englishmen bold and hardy. We can- 
not even understand the things that happen every day, 
the floods, and the wars, and earthquakes, if we do 
not know the names and situations of the rivers, and 
mountains, and plains, and towns. Again, if we have 
friends in foreign countries, it is natural that we 
should wish to know in what kinds of places they 

live. 

3. Physical Geography. 

First, we study the earth as it has grown to be, — the 
natural earth, as God let it be made by the working of 
his laws. We look at any part of the world, say 
England, and we try to find out of what rocks and 
soil England is formed. We learn how it is shaped, 
where the high mountains are, where the rivers 
flow, where the plains are, and where most rain falls ; 
for rain slowly washes earth away, and changes the 
shape of a country. Then we find out whether the 
country is a hot or cold one, or what is called " tempe- 
rate;" that is, neither very hot nor very cold. When 
we know that, we examine the hills to see if they have 
minerals in them, like gold, and iron, and coal ; and 
we ask what plants grow best in different districts, and 
what animals thrive most. These things, the hills, 
and rivers, and rocks, and the soil with different plants, 
are not made or caused by men, but by nature. Now, 
all this division of geography which teaches us what 
nature has done to the earth is called physical 
geography. "Physical" is a word derived from the 
Greek language, and means "natural." Physical 
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geography, then, tells us about the earth as nature 
made it, fit to be the home of men and animals. 

4. Political Geography. 

The second sort of geography teaches us what man 
has done to the home which nature gave him. He 
has not left it alone ; he has dug in the hills for iron, 
and copper, and gold, and for other minerals; he has 
ploughed the plains and sown corn; he has made canals, 
and built walls (as in the Fenland and Holland) to 
keep out the sea. But he has done other things. He has 
divided the world into kingdoms and states, and then 
he has divided the kingdoms and states into smaller 
parts like counties and parishes. He has built towns 
too, and it is the purpose of the second sort of 
geography to teach us what these kingdoms and towns 
are. Thus, just as physical geography told us what 
sort of home nature gave man, the second sort tells us 
how men have arranged their home and made it more 
convenient for living in. This second sort of geography 
is called political geography. "Political" is also a 
word derived from the Greek ; it means anything con- 
nected with the states and towns of men. We must 
remember, then, that we have to learn first what sort 
of earth this naturally is ; and next what changes men 
have made in this earth, what kingdoms, towns, 
harbours, counties, and so on, they have constructed. 
We shall find that men have very much followed 
nature in what they have done. They have built 
towns beside rivers, where ships can come with mer- 
chandise. They have built other towns to be near 
mines, and others where there was a strong place that 
could be defended against enemies ; others are in the 
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midst of very beautiful scenery, 01 have a climate suit- 
able to invalids. Besides these natural advantages, there 
are others which are the work of man. The town may 
be an old town which has played a part in the history 
of the country, or it may be the birthplace of some one 
whose name the world will never forget In this case 
we say that the town is interesting from its historical 
associations. Or, again, it may be important as being 
the seat of the assizes, or the place where, at certain 
times of the year, prisoners are tried and justice is 
administered ; or it may have a cathedral, and in old 
days a monastery, round which the town has grown. 
In some cases a great public school has formed the 
centre, and people have come to live in the neighbour- 
hood for the sake of their children. During the last 
fifty years places have gained or lost in importance 
according as they are near to or far from railways. 

We will begin by seeing what the world is like 
without men's cities and kingdoms; that is, by studying 
physical geography. 

S The Earth. 

The earth is a "planet." "Planet" is a word 
derived from the Greek, and means a " wanderer," or 
" wandering star." The Greeks had noticed that some 
stars move, while others are fixed ; and the moving 
stars they called " wanderers." Yet the earth and the 
other planets do not really " wander " at random, but 
move in regular courses round the sun. 

6. The Shape of the Earth. 

The first people who thought about the shape of the 
earth, believed that it was a great flat plain, round 
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which the ocean rolled like a river. But when men 

began to travel, they perceived by various signs that 

the earth is really round. Thus they observed that 

when a ship sails away from land, first the hull, then 

gradually the masts disappear. But if we climb a cliff 

or a church tower, we again see the whole ship ; but 

after a time, as the ship goes further away, we again 

gradually lose sight of it. If we climb a high hill, 

we once more see the ship, and perhaps others which 

those on the shore cannot see. This is because from 

a great height we can see beyond what we have seen 

before, — we see things that had been hidden by the 

curve or the dip of the earth's surface. The earth, 

then, is round like a ball, or rather, like an orange ; 

for it is flattened a little at the ends, or poles, as they 

are called. 

7. Motions of the Earth. 

The earth is always in motion, and this motion is 
of two kinds. Imagine a large top moving slowly 
round on itself (or rotating), and at the same time 
going round a table on which is a lighted candle. The 
top will represent the earth, and the candle the sun. 
Imagine, further, a white mark on the top to represent 
some place on the earth's surface. As the top rotates 
this white mark will come repeatedly opposite to the 
candle. The time which the top takes in turning 
round on itself represents a day. The time which the 
top takes in going all round the table represents a 
year. The earth spins round on what is called its axis; 
that is, an imaginary line passing through the centre, 
from end to end. The places where the line, if it were 
a real one, would come out, are called North and South 
Poles. 
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8. Day and Night 

This spinning of the earth on its axis is the cause of 
day and night Only one part of the earth can be 
turned to the sun at one time. The part that passes 
under the sun's rays is in light or day, the part in 
shadow is in night. 

9. Measurements of the Earth. 

As it is necessary to know how large various divi- 
sions of the earth are, and how far one place is distant 
from another, men have measured the globe and laid 
down certain imaginary lines and points from which to 
reckon. Of these the first line is the equator, from a 
Latin word meaning "that which divides into equal 
parts." This is an imaginary line drawn round the 
earth exactly between the two poles. From this 
central line to the North Pole, ninety similar circles 
are drawn at equal distances from each other, and 
ninety more from the equator to the South Pole. 
These imaginary circles are called 

10. Parallels of Latitude. 

" Latitude " is derived from a Latin word meaning 
" broad," and " parallel " is derived from a Greek word 
meaning "lines that run beside each other without ever 
meeting." Parallels of latitude therefore mean lines 
drawn round the breadth of the earth in such a way 
that no one line of them can ever meet or cut another. 
Therefore when we say that such a place is in such 
and such latitude, we mean that it is within lines so 
far north or south of the equator. But that is not all 
we want to know about the place; for the circle of 
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latitude goes all round the globe, north and south, 

and if we know in what latitude a place is, we still 

want to know whether it is east or west. To fix the 

situation of places east and west, men have invented 

lines called 

zz. Meridians of Longitude. 

These are lines drawn at equal distances across the 
earth from one pole to the other pole. Now these 
lines do not begin to be counted as the parallels of 
latitude do, from a fixed point like the equator. Most 
nations reckon from some point within their own 
country, and we count from Greenwich, a town near 
London, where there is a famous Observatory, or place 
for watching the position of the earth with regard to 
the sun and stars. But to explain why these lines are 
called meridians of longitude is not very easy. You 
must understand that every place in the world has not 
noon or mid-day at the same moment of time. The 
sun reaches his highest point in the heaven, or noon, 
at different times by the clock, in different places. 
The reason of this is that the earth moves round the 
sun from west to east, and so different places come 
under the sun at different times. Buf places in a 
straight line north or south of each other all come 
under the sun, or have their noon, at the same time. 
Therefore the lines through those places which run 
north and south, and mark distances east and west, 
are called meridians, from a Latin word meaning 
" noon." " Longitude " means " length." Now let us 
see how these lines are used. If we took a globe, we 
should cut one line round the middle, this would be 
the equator. We should cut other lines round the 
breadth for parallels of latitude. Across these lines, 
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from one end to the other of the globe, we should 
cut twenty-four other lines for meridians. Then if we 
wanted to know where Edinburgh was, we should look 
in a geography book. This would tell us that Edin- 
burgh is in 55 degrees north latitude, and we should 
find Edinburgh in the fifty-fifth compartment north of 
the equator. Again, it is three degrees of west longi- 
tude; that is, we should find it in the third com- 
partment westward made by the lines drawn east and 
west from Greenwich. 

Every circle is divided into 360 degrees, and each 
of these is again divided into 60 minutes. A degree 
at the equator measures 69 miles. Towards the poles, 
where the circles become smaller, the degrees of lon- 
gitude measure less; but the degrees of latitude are 
always the same, because the circles on which thoy are 
measured are always of the same breadth. There are 
90 degrees of latitude north and south of the equator, 
and 180 degrees of longitude east and west of 
Greenwich. 

12. The Poles. 

Pole is derived from a Greek word meaning "that 
on which a thing turns." The earth is supposed to 
turn on the North and South Poles, the tips of the 
imaginary line which runs through the centre of the 
earth. The peg and the knob at the head of a top are 
the poles on which the top spins. 

13. Cardinal Points. 

These are the chief imaginary points on the horizon ; 
that is, on the limit of the view as you look round on 
an open plain. The east is the point where the sun 
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rises, the west where he sets, the north and south the 
points exactly hetween the east and west. In maps 
the north is at the top, the south at the hottom ; the 
east on the right-hand, the west on the left-hand. 

14. Atmosphere of the Earth. 

The earth is wrapped round hy an invisible sub- 
stance called air. In addition to certain gases, which 
it is the business of the science of chemistry to ex- 
plain, air contains vapour of water. What is vapour ? 
When a kettle has boiled so long that all the water has 
gone out in steam, that water has not ceased to exist. 
You cannot see it, but for all that it remains in the air, 
it is changed into vapour. What is the use of this 
vapour? First, it helps to keep the heat of the sun 
in the air. Next, it forms clouds as it rises into the 
high cold levels of the air, and these clouds again dis- 
charge the vapour in rain. Thus you see water is 
always passing from the earth into vapour, and 
collecting again in the sky into clouds, and falling 
again in the shape of rain. This continual move- 
ment of the water is like the circulation of the blood 
from our hearts through our limbs and back again, 
and is most useful to the earth. 

15. Rocks and Soil. 

It is in the following way that the action of the 
atmosphere and movement of the waters makes the 
earth a fertile home for men and animals. First, the 
earth is composed of hard, barren rocks of many 
different kinds. The action of the weather causes the 
rocks to crumble away, and become what is called soil. 
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Soil is made even on old walls, where plants will 

grow. They will not grow on hard new walls. It is 

in soil that plants thrive ; they could not thrive on the 

hard rock. Soil is made, first, of the crumbled dust 

of the rocks ; next, of decayed remains of plants and 

vegetables. Without the soft soil which the weather 

makes there would be no green fields, no corn, and no 

trees. 

z6. Brooks and Rivers. 

The rain makes rivers and brooks ; that is, courses 

of the water which falls in rain, and which runs down 

in channels over the surface of the earth. All the 

rain which the soil does not need, ot which does not 

collect beneath the surface of the earth, and afterwards 

flow out in the shape of springs and wells, forms into 

lakes, or runs down through little brooks or larger 

rivers to the sea. Eivers usually begin their course in 

hills where snow melts and rain falls heavily, and 

where there are springs to feed them, and a steep 

course to run down. Now, the rivers which flow down 

one side of the hill take a different direction from 

those that flow down the other side. The crest of the 

hill divides them. This place where the waters divide 

is called the watershed. Shed means division or 

parting. In Scotland people say the shed of a man's 

hair, meaning the division down the middle or at the 

sida 

17. Lakes. 

Lakes are made by the water lying still in hollows 
of the soil Lakes sometimes are fed by springs, and 
often little brooks run into the sides of lakes, while a 
large river runs out at the other side and makes for the 
sea. 
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18. The Sea. 

The sea is the salt water, which covers three times 
more than the land does of the surface of the earth. 
The sea is one unbroken surface, but the large expanses, 
the Pacific and Atlantic, Indian, Arctic, and Antarctic, 
are called oceans. A piece of the ocean more or less 
enclosed by land is called a sea, as the Baltic Sea. 

A gulf is a space of sea running far into the land, as 
the Gulf of Lyons. 

A bay is also a space of sea that fills a hollow in 
a coast, as the Bay of Naples. 

A firth is a 'narrow space of sea, as the Firth of 
Forth. This word is generally found in the parts of 
England where Norsemen settled. 

An estuary (the word is derived from a Latin word 
for the tide) is a firth which is only filled with water 
at high tide. Generally rivers run into the heads of 
estuaries. 

A strait (that is a narrow place) is a passage in the 
sea between two neighbouring shores, as the Straits of 
Dover. 

A channel (as the English Channel) is a wider 
strait. 

19. Land. 

Continents. — Bather more than a quarter of the 
earth's surface is made of solid land. There are two 
great continents, or masses of land that hold together. 
(Continent is derived from a Latin word, meaning " to 
hold together. 11 ) The larger of these two masses is the 
Old World, all that was known before Christopher 
Columbus discovered • the islands off America. This 
continent is divided into Europe in the West, Asia in 
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the East, Africa in the South. Each of these divisions 
is also called a continent The other huge mass of land 
is America, separated from Europe by the Atlantic, 
and from Asia by the Pacific Ocean. The land that 
remains chiefly consists of islands, as Australia. 

Island (derived from an old English word, like 
eyot, a little isle in a river) means a piece of land 
surrounded by water. England and Scotland are an 
island. 

Peninsula (derived from a Latin word, meaning 
" almost an island ") is a piece of land nearly surrounded 
by water, as Italy. 

Isthmus (a Greek word for " a narrow passage ") is 
a narrow neck of land connecting two^ larger pieces of 
land, as the Isthmus of Corinth. 

Cape (from a Latin word for a " head ") is a head- 
land jutting out into the water, like Cape Wrath, in 
Scotland. 

Mountain (from Latin, 'mons,' a hill) is a rising 
piece of the earth's surface not less than 2000 feet in 
height above the level of the sea. Mont Blanc is a 
mountain. 

Hill is a lower sort of mountain. 

Tableland is a high flat surface of land. There are 
many tablelands in Spain. 

Plain is a low flat surface of land. The centre of 
Ireland, and much of the centre of England, is a 
plain. 

Valley is, as it were, a cut in the land. Valleys 
have usually been made by rivers wearing down the 
rocks. 



CHAPTER II. 

ENGLAND. 

Now that we have learned what the earth is like, let 
us look at that part of it called England, in which we 
live. What has nature done for England? that is, 
What is the physical geography of England ? 

z. England and Scotland an Island. 

England, or Great Britain (that is, England and 
Scotland), form one island. Ireland, which is a smaller 
island to the west, is separated from it hy the Irish 
Sea and St. George's Channel. The country is entirely 
cut off from Europe hy the English Channel and the 
North Sea, and is divided from America by the 
wide Atlantic Ocean. You will soon see how much 
difference it has made to our country, that she is an 
island. First, her enemies cannot easily get at her. 
Second, Englishmen are obliged to be good sailors, 
and this has helped them to conquer a great part of 
the world. Yet, though they possess so many foreign 
lands, England with Ireland is but a small country. 
The rest of Europe is thirty times as large. 

2. The Shape of England. 

An island is always shaped by the action of the sea 
beating on the coasts, and by the rain slowly wearing 
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away the rocks, and slowly rubbing soil off the moun- 
tains into the plains. England is a long, narrow 
island, extended from north to south. All the west 
coast is cut up by bays and gulfs, where the sea runs 
deep into the land. The east coast is flat, and here 
there are only two capes standing far out to sea. 
What are the causes that made England be shaped 
thus? 

When we want to understand how a country is 
shaped, it is always wise to begin by examining the 
mountains and rocks. These are the hardest part of 
the country. As these are worn away by frost, and 
rain, and sea, the country gets its shape. Now, if we 
look at the map of England, we see that the moun- 
tains, and the hardest rocks, run on the west side, from 
the borders of Scotland, through Wales, down to the 
Land's End. 

These mountains catch the clouds which are blown 
from the Atlantic Ocean. The clouds break and fall 
in rain. The rain runs down the sides of the moun- 
tains. As the softer part of the hills crumbled away 
— thousands and thousands of years ago — wide plains 
were formed on *the east side of the hills. Thus the 
east and the centre of England are chiefly level and soft, 
with many rivers from the high lands in the west 
running through the country. The west side of 
England, on the other hand, is rough and hard, with 
few rivers, because the mountains are near the 
sea. 

Thus you can understand how England is a country 
in which the west coast is mountainous, rough, and 
jagged in shape, while the middle and the east are 
more level and smooth. 
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3. The Soil of England. 

Soil is the soft earth lying on the top of the rocks, 
which are, as it were, the bones of the world. It is in 
soil that plants grow. Different sorts of soil suit 
different plants. Let us examine the soils of England, 
and give a short account of the way in which rocks are 
formed. Rocks may be roughly divided into two kinds : 
those formed in water, which are called aqueous, or 
stratified, because they lie in layers (strata in Latin) 
one above the other ; and those formed by the help of 
fire, which are called igneous, or unstratified. The 
stratified rocks may be subdivided into two classes : 
limestones, which are in great part made out of the 
decay of animals that live in the deep sea; and sand- 
stones and shales, which were partly formed in shallow 
water close to the shore, out of the fine gravel sand and 
clayey mud brought down to the shore by the rivers. 
The stratified rocks contain dead plants and animals 
embedded in sand, and turned to stone by heat or 
pressure. They are called fossils, and it is by a careful 
examination of these fossils, and of the order in which 
the rocks lie, that we discover which rocks are the 
oldest. 

The unstratified rocks, which have been melted, 
have no fossils. 

Overlying the true rocks of a district, we often find 
beds of clay and sand, which are called drift. These 
greatly modify the soil, and make it often very different 
from that which the decay of the rocks themselves 
would give. 

In Wales, which is the most westerly part of Great 
Britain, the excessive hardness of the rocks allows but 
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little soil to be formed, therefore the hills there are 
bare and heathy, and only tit for feeding sheep, except 
in the low ground, near the rivers, where the valleys 
are often rich. East of Wales the rocks are softer and 
more easily worn away, and make fertile soil. This is 
the great district for fruit trees and tillage generally. 
Then comes a wide belt of land running from Dorset- 
shire to the Tees, made of soft clay and limestone, 
where grain and hay are much grown. Next to this 
comes a belt of chalk, which is sometimes good arable 
land, sometimes pasture for sheep. Still further east 
and south-east are varying soils of sand and clay, some 
of which are poor and barren. In Kent, Surrey, and 
Sussex, the stiff clay is sometimes covered with a rich 
sQ.il, and in these districts hops (used in making beer) 
are plentifully grown. In the country known as the 
Fens, once a desolate marsh, and in Holderness, in 
Yorkshire, much corn is raised. At many points 
along the eastern and southern coasts the soft sands 
and clay have been worn away by the action of the 
sea; and places which, even three or four hundred 
years ago, were populous villages and great forests, are 
now lying under the sea. In other places again, the 
sea has retreated farther back, and several towns, for- 
merly on the coasts of Kent and Sussex, are now two 
or three miles inland. 

4. Trees and Vegetable Produce. 

With regard to her vegetable productions, England is 
very well off. The moisture of her climate encourages 
the growth of trees, and her grass supports enormous 
numbers of sheep and cattle. In the east, where the 
climate is drier, wheat and other kinds of grain are 

c 
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cultivated. The forest trees of England include the 
oak, ash, beech, fir, willow, poplar, elm, birch, and syca- 
more. For fruits we have apples, pears, plums, apricots, 
peaches, strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, 
blackberries, filberts, and others, most of which have 
been introduced from warmer climates. For vegetables 
we have potatoes, celery, carrots, turnips, beans, peas, 
onions, and cabbages, some of which have also been 
imported from other climates. 

5. Mineral Productions. 

Besides the plants that grow on the surface of the 
ground, we must also consider what minerals are found 
beneath, and what is their effect on the industries of 
the country. The old rocks in Wales have a great deal 
of slate in them, accordingly we find the largest date 
quarries in the world in the neighbourhood of Caernar- 
vonshire. Slate is also found in the rocks of the same 
sort in Cumberland. 

Lead mines exist in the limestone rocks of North 
Wales, Derbyshire, Cumberland, Lancashire, and York- 
shire; iron is found in both sorts of limestone, and 
of late, in the more modern rocks near Middlesborough, 
in Yorkshire, where a great trade has sprung up. Coal, 
however, is the most valuable mineral we have, both 
on account of the immense thickness and extent of 
some of the beds, and also from the fact that it feeds 
steam-power, and so renders it possible to carry on all 
kinds of manufactures at much less cost. Before coal 
was largely worked, the chief manufacturing towns were 
on the east of England ; but these have now fallen into 
decay, and others have sprung up close to the coal 
Hunes, which lie chiefly in the centre, west, and north. 
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The hard granite rocks of Devon and Cornwall yield 

fine clays suitable for making porcelain, and these are 

sent principally to the great district of the potteries in 

North Staffordshire. . In them also are valuable mines 

of tin and copper. 

6. Population. 

Many sorts of people have lived in Britain, and some 
of them have inhabited different parts of the island at 
the same time, and others have been driven out by 
other nations who have come as invaders. We need 
not trouble ourselves here about the very earliest 
inhabitants of all ; but at the time that the Romans 
came over to invade the island, more than 1900 years 
ago, they found the island occupied by a race of people 
called Celts, who were gradually driven back into the 
hills by the successful invaders. From one branch of 
these Celts are descended the modern Welshmen and 
Cornishmen, while from the other are descended the 
Highlanders of Scotland. 

Early in the fifth century after Christ, the Romans, 
who had governed the island for 400 years, departed. 
They left, however, many traces of their occupation, 
which survive to this day. Besides roads, and walls, 
and castles, and villas, they have also left the naines 
of the towns that they founded. Many of these end 
in Chester, and come from the Roman word castra, a 
fortified place. By this means we know that Win- 
chester, Manchester (the district camp), Chester itself, 
and numerous other towns, date from Roman times. 

Side by side with these are the older Celtic words, 
sometimes, as we have seen, combined with them. The 
name Avon, which is so constantly to be found over 
England, means a river in Celtic. Ouse, Esk, Usk, all 
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come from an old word meaning water. Caer means a 
fortified place, and lingers still in names like Caerleon, 
Caerlisle. Arran means "a peaked hill," and Lanark 
" a clearing." 

After the Romans left Britain, the country was again 
invaded by some Teutonic tribes from North Germany, 
called English, who divided it into several kingdoms, 
which were afterwards united into one by King Egbert, 
and Winchester was made the capital city. The old 
inhabitants fled before these Germans, and dwelt 
among the peaks and hills of the west and north. 

Before the kingdoms were united, we find mention 
made of divisions into "shires" (or "shares"), and on 
the east side of England we shall see that the bounds 
of these shires are generally marked by rivers ; but in 
the west, where the rivers are not so large or important, 
other landmarks have to be used. The Severn flows 
through counties, the Thames divides them. 

The English soon gave their name to England as 
their land, and also gave their own names to places. 
They called the old west country " Wales," from a 
word meaning "foreign" and gave the country in the 
far north, where wild beasts still abounded, the name 
of Durham, or " the abode of wild animals." Every- 
where that we find names ending in " ing," " ton," 
" thorpe," or " ham," we shall know that they are old 
English. Soon after these English made a home for 
themselves here, the shores of England were laid waste 
by a kindred race, the Danes or Northmen, who also 
coveted some of the rich lands of Eastern England. 
Many bloody battles were fought, and many Danes 
settled in England, and they have left us a remembrance 
in such names as " Whitby," " Ashby," " Scaw Fell " 
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(a craggy hill), and others. It is a curious fact that the 
ending "by," which is so common in Denmark, is 
only found in a large district from Annandale and the 
Tees, as far south as Eugby, and as far east and west 
as the borders of the North Sea and Caernarvonshire. 

Last of all came the invasion of the Northmen who 
had settled in France, under William Duke of 
Normandy. After a hard light he succeeded in get- 
ting a firm hold in the country, and established rules 
of his own in different parts. But in course of time 
the bitter feelings and difference of manners died out, 
and the people became one, and the country the Eng- 
land of to-day. As you know, England is governed 
by a King or Queen, assisted by a Parliament of Lords 

and Commons. 

7. Animals and Fish. 

Wild animals formerly abounded here, but they 
have nearly all been killed. A few red deer still re- 
main, and foxes, which are kept for hunting. But 
there are plenty of rabbits, hares, and squirrels to be 
found everywhere, and occasional goats in Wales. 
Horses, pigs, cows, cats, dogs, and sheep thrive in all 
parts, and birds are very numerous, both those of the 
farmyard, such as geese, ducks, turkeys, and fowls, and 
wild birds, such as pheasants, partridges, woodcocks, 
grouse, and an enormous number of singing birds. In 
Scotland vultures and eagles are sometimes seen. 

The seas which surround our island swarm with 
fish, especially the North Sea, where turbot, cod, and 
soles abound ; pilchards come in shoals off the shores of 
Cornwall ; mackerel are caught on the south coast, and 
herrings everywhere. There are also multitudes of 
insects all over the island. 
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& Description of England. 

Now that we have got some idea of England and 
Wales as a whole, we must consider them hit by hit. 
From Berwick-on-Tweed to the Lizard Point the island 
is 425 miles long, and from Lowestoft Ness to the 
Land's End it is 371 miles broad. It is surrounded hy 
the sea on all sides excepting on the north, where the 
river Tweed and the Cheviot Hills divide it from Scot- 
land. The extent of coast of Great Britain is greater, 
for the size of the country, than that of any other 
country except Greece, and this fact has very much 
influenced the history and commerce of England. 

The North Sea lies on the east, the English Channel 
on the south, St. George's Channel and the Irish Sea 
on the west; hut none of these seas are at all deep, 
which makes it likely that at one time the British Isles 
were joined to the mainland. 

9. Mountains. 

first, then, let us consider the mountain ranges, for 
from them the rivers flow, and in them many precious 
minerals are found. The mountain ranges are four in 
number, and run down the west side of the island; 
the Pennine range from the Tweed to the Trent, the 
Cumbrian hills in the north-west corner, the Welsh 
hills, and high lands of Devon and Cornwall. There 
are other groups of hills in the south and middle of 
the island, hut these are the chief ones of any import- 
ance. Each of these groups gives rise to one or more 
rivers, and each of these rivers drains a certain number 
of counties, called its basin, so that it will he con- 
venient to examine them one after the other with the 
chief towns which have grown up on their banka 
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The Pennirw. range, so called from the British word 
Pen, which means a head, extends from the Cheviot 
Hills down into Derbyshire, a distance of about 270 
miles. The hills are composed, not of the very oldest 
rocks, but of mountain limestone, which give to them 
a bleak, rounded, barren appearance, very different 
from the sharp peaks and beautiful forms of the old 
Welsh bills. These rocks, however, contain valuable 
coal-fields and lead mines, and give rise to many rivers. 
We will now consider the most northerly of these, the 
Tyne and its basin. 



CHAPTER IIL 

THE NORTHERN COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 

z. Northumberland. 

The county of Northumberland, through which the 
Tyne almost entirely flows, is the most northerly 
county of England, and was for a long while a mere 
battle-field for Scotch and English. In very early 
times, after the Romans, it formed, with the south- 
eastern part of Scotland, Durham and York, one king- 
dom called Northumbria, or north of the Humber; but 
now only the central part keeps its old name. On the 
west side, where it is bounded by the Pennine range, 
the ground is high and barren, chiefly moorland, where 
a large amount of rain falls ; but except on this side and 
under the Cheviots the county is flat and fertile. Grazing 
is carried on in the higher parts, corn growing in the 
lower ; while the neighbourhood of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
is one vast coal-field. Berwick, the most northerly town 
in England, is situated on the Tweed, which separates 
England from Scotland. It has now only the interest 
of historical recollections, and the little rivers all down 
the coast are picturesque in themselves, but are not in 
any way of service to commerce. Morpeth, with a 
population of 5000, is near the western edge of the 
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corn district. The Tyne, the most southerly river of 
Northumberland, rises on the east side of Cross Fell, 
the highest point of the Pennines; and after passing 
by some great lead mines on Alston Moor, flows 
through the south of the county till it enters the sea 
below Newcastle. It is joined on the way by the 
North Tyne and by the Derwent. For many miles 
above the sea the river looks like a great dock, 
and large towns, as GatesJiead, have grown up round 
Newcastle, the capital, and, though called by other 
names, really are one with her, and together have 
a population of over 230,000. As its name betokens, 
Newcastle was in the middle ages a military city. 
From its advantageous position in the midst of the 
coal-fields, and near the mouth of a large river, an exten- 
sive trade in coal, shipbuilding, and the manufacture of 
chemicals is carried on, the coals being carried by sea 
at comparatively little cost. The shore of Northumber- 
land is flat, and was once guarded by castles. Near 
the coast lie the #arne Islands and Holy Island, flat 
rocks probably once joined to the mainland. 

2. Durham. 

South of Northumberland lies Durham, contained 
within the basins of the Wear, the Tees, and part 
of the Tyne. The Wear rises on the east side of 
the Pennines, and after leaving the lead mines of 
Alston Moor, runs sometimes through bold and rocky 
scenery, and sometimes past coal-pits. Durham 
(14,000), the capital of the county, is seated on a 
high rock, overlooking the Wear, which flows nearly 
round it. It was a very important town in the middle 
ages, and its old castle is now turned into a university, 
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and it has besides a beautiful cathedral. The basin of 
the Wear contains a few small agricultural towns 
towards the source of the river ; but the largest town 
along its course is Sunderland (110,000), which lies at 
its mouth, built on the limestone rocks close to the sea. 
Sunderland has a great export trade in coal, and huge 
docks, and glass factories. South of Sunderland is 
Hartlepool, on a rocky promontory of the coast. 
From its situation, not far from the coal-pits, it like- 
wise trades in coal, which is brought to it by railway. 
It receives besides, wood, grain, and cattle from other 
parts. 

The river Tees forms the boundary between Durham 
and Yorkshire. It rises on the east side of Cross Fell, 
and contains within its basin one of the largest 
manufacturing regions of Britain. After leaving the 
bleak slopes of the hills it flows through a plain, and 
then passes by undulating ground towards the sea. 
Darlington (27,000), which is situated about half-way 
along its course, has iron and other manufactories. 
The railway uniting it to Stockton, nearer the mouth 
of the river, is the oldest in the world. Stockton 
(44,000) has great iron foundries, docks, and sail- 
making factories. 

3. Yorkshire. 

The iron trade of Stockton has a dangerous rival in 
that of Middlesborough, a new town, built on the 
southern side of the Tees, at the foot of the Cleveland 
hills. It has sprung up within a few years, and now 
reckons 40,000 inhabitants, brought there to work the 
immense quarries of iron ore in the neighbouring hills. 
This iron is bought chiefly by Spain and Algeria. The 
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estuary of the Humber, which forms the southern 
boundary of Yorkshire, is made by the junction of the 
Ouse and the Trent. The Ouse is composed of various 
branches, which spread out in a spidery way over the 
whole of Yorkshire. These rivers run through an 
immense variety of rocks, and therefore the county 
contains every variety of scenery, of industry, and of 
manufacture. First of all, on the east, where the rivers 
almost all rise, is the moorland district of the Pennines, 
with the coal-beds to the south. Then comes a strip of 
limestone much used for building purposes, and which 
is famous for growing fine trees and shrubs. This is 
succeeded by the vale of York, composed of soft 
rocks with a fertile soil ; and then we enter the broad 
belt of clayey and limestone rocks, which run through 
the whole of England, from near Middlesborough to 
Lyme Regis, and which further south contain some of 
the richest agricultural land in Britain. These rocks 
form the beautiful hills of the North" Hiding. South- 
east of this are the smooth, bare Yorkshire Wolds. 
This district is bounded on the east bv Holder- 
ness, which sweeps round from Flamborough Head 
into the Fen country, as far as the Bedford Ouse. All 
along the coast the sea is rapidly wearing away the 
soft clays and gravels which form the rocks, and many 
towns that once stood on high cliffs far above the sea 
have fallen with the ground th£y stood on, and are now 
buried beneath the waves. These chalk hills continue 
across the Humber into Lincolnshire, and contain only 
a few agricultural towns. Yorkshire is divided into % 
three divisions called ridings, east, west, and north. 
("Riding" is probably the same word as " trithing," 
and means a third part.) The agricultural district of 
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the East Riding is watered by the river Derwent, a 
tributary of the Ouse, and west of this is the Swale, 
which, like all the other Yorkshire rivers, rises in the 
Pennines, and runs into the Ouse at BoroUghbridge. 
Some distance below the junction is York (43,000), 
the capital of the county, the second ecclesiastical 
city in the kingdom, and formerly very important as 
being on the commercial road to the north, and the 
centre of a fertile district. 

The two next rivers, the Ure and the Nidd, have no 
big towns in their basins. On the Wharfe is the 
watering-place of Harrogate ; and on the Aire, which 
rises, like the rest, among the fine grass and trees, mark- 
ing the fertile valleys on the slopes of the Pennines, is 
situated Leeds, the largest town in Yorkshire, and the 
fifth in population in England, containing about 291,000 
people. . From its situation on a river in the middle 
of a coal-field, it was able to establish huge wool 
factories and pottery factories, as well as foundries 
and machinery of all sorts. South of the Aire, on the 
Calder, and in the basin of the Don, are a group of 
towns also lying in the coal-fields, which are famous 
for their manufacture of wool and linen. Halifax 
(65,000) was an important place in the 16th century, 
and now makes carpets, wools, serges, and cottons. 
Huddersfield (74,000), is famous for shawls, velvets, 
and mixed fabrics. Barnsley is noted for its collieries 
and for linen. Bradford (173,000) for its woollen 
factories. Sheffield (274,000), which is seated on hills 
at the junction of five rivers, has worked iron mines 
since the time of Chaucer (a.d. 1400), and has since 
the beginning of the century devoted itself to the 
manufacture of steel and cutlery. This part of York- 
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shire is called Hallamshire. The iron contained in its 
mines is not enough for its own use, and a large 
quantity is imported from Norway and Sweden. 

On a small river which runs into the Humbor lies 
Hull (151,000), the fifth port in the kingdom, and 
from its situation opposite the rest of Europe, the 
chief mart for grain, tobacco, cattle, and goods from 
Germany and the Baltic. It has easy communication 
with all parts of England by means of the large 
rivers and railway, and it exports the manufactured 
goods of the neighbouring dUtricb, It once had a 
mint, and traded in wool and leather in the time of 
Edward I. The soil on which it is built is chiefly 
alluvial, or brought down by rivers. 

4. Lancashire. 

On the west side of the Pennines rise two rivers, the 
Kibble and the Mersey, which drain the whole county 
of Lancashire. Lancashire is the most populous county 
in England, and the greater part of it is composed of 
the limestone and sandstone rocks of the Pennine 
slope. 

The soil is not very fertile, and as no mountains 
stand between it and the sea to ward off the heavy 
rains which come from the Atlantic, the climate is too 
damp to be good for growing grain. Liverpool, on 
the estuary of the Mersey (521,000), ranks next to 
London and Glasgow as the largest city in Great 
Britain. It is quite a modern town, and has risen into 
importance from its position in the centre of the British 
Isles, opposite to America, and close to the cod-field 
and the manufacturing towns. Immense docks have 
been dug out, and half the produce of Great Britain is 
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exported from here. Besides receiving the manufactured 
goods of the neighbouring towns, it also gets salt from 
Cheshire, and pottery from Staffordshire. 

On the Irwell, a tributary of the Mersey, lies 
Manchester (the " district camp "), an old Eoman town, 
now head of all the cotton manufactures in the world. 
The cotton is mainly imported from America in the 
raw state, and as it is conveyed by water the whole 
way, can be obtained at a cheaper rate by the manufac- 
turing towns of Lancashire, than it could be on the 
other side of England. Manchester (496,000) was 
famous for friezes and woollens under Edward II., and 
Edward III. established a colony of Flemings here. 
It is the centre of a group of cotton-spinning and 
weaving towns, all of which use Liverpool as their 
port The Eibble, which flows north of the Mersey, 
and rises on the west of the Pennines, runs through 
the moors and a low marsh into the sea, a little 
below Preston. Preston is the largest of the cotton- 
manufacturing towns — Wigan, Bolton, Rochdale, &c. — 
which lie around the mines, and is their port While 
speaking of these industrial towns, it may be as well 
to mention that England was exclusively a pastoral 
and agricultural country long after manufactures of 
wool and linen had been established on the Continent. 
England exported her wool, and received it back again 
woven into cloth ; but though a few scattered colonies 
of Flemish weavers were established by the Planta- 
genets, and even by Henry I., it was not till the time 
of the religious persecutions abroad that foreigners 
flocked to England in great numbers, and taught the 
people their arts. 

Lancaster (17,000), the county town (the "camp on 
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the Lune "), is seated on the river Lune in the midst of 
a pastoral district. On the opposite side of Morecambe 
Bay, and really belonging more to Cumberland than to 
Lancashire, is a mountain district, with the town of 
Barrow standing on the sea. The district round is rich 
in minerals, and if the mines of a kind of iron called 
hematite are as valuable as they are supposed to be, 
Barrow will one day be the rival of the greatest cities 
of the north. 

5. Westmoreland and Cumberland. 

The last important river rising in the Pennines is the 
Eden,which, after flowing west through a rich plain made 
of soft sandstone rocks, empties itself into the Solway 
Firth, dividing Cumberland from Scotland. The only 
large town on it in Westmoreland is Appleby, famous 
during the wars of Charles I. ; but not far from its mouth 
is Carlisle (31,000), the county town of Cumberland 
("caer," a fortitied place), once ranking after York, 
Berwick, and Newcastle, as, the chief city of the north. 
Even in the time of the Eomans its possession was a 
matter of importance from its position near the Border 
on a navigable river. The Emperor Hadrian built 
a strong wall, stretching from the Solway to New- 
castle, to secure the Roman colonies from the savage 
tribes of the north. Traces of this wall still remain. 

We now come to consider the Cumberland hills, which 
give to Cumberland and Westmoreland an entirely 
different form and charaoter from any others in England, 
and shut them in on one side, while the sea bounds them 
on the other. These hills are made of very old rocks, 
the softer parts of which have been worn away by the 
action of rain and snow, and only the harder parts have 
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been left to stand up in peaks, with great hollows in 
their midst More rain falls in these Cumbrian hills 
than in any part of England, and owing to the hard- 
ness of the rocks it cannot so easily escape through 
them ; and being pent up in the hollows, forms lakes 
which are very heautifuL The water that flows from 
these hills is mostly soft. The rock cannot be dissolved 
as easily as some others, so the water is pure. It is for 
this reason that supplies of water for towns are drawn 
from the hard rocks of Lancashire. 

The highest mountain but one of the Cumberland 
group, Helvellyn (3118 ft.), lies in the very centre of 
the lakes, the largest of which are Windermere, between 
Westmoreland and Lancashire; Derwentwater, over 
which towers Skiddaw; and Ulleswater. Each of 
these lakes is drained by its own river. The Derwent, 
which empties itself into the Sol way, rises in Borrow- 
dale, the site of the lead-pencil mines. Lead, slate, 
and iron ore are worked on the sides of some of the 
hills. 

The old' rocks are shut in on the side next the sea 
by newer rocks, which from being all equally soft, have 
been nearly equally worn away, and thus the coast is 
comparatively straight. North of St. Bees Head, a 
point which juts out into the Irish Sea, lie WJiitehaven 
and Workington, with great coal mines, some of which 
extend under the sea. 

6. The Isle of Man. 

The Isle of Man is almost midway between England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. The island was once inde- 
pendent, and chose its own master, or none, as it liked, 
and it has a bishop of its own. There are valuable 

D 
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lead mines in the hills, some of the lead being very 
rich in silver ; and herring fisheries on the coast. The 
climate is mild, though stormy. There are four towns — 
Castleton, the capital; Ramsay ; Peel, at one end of 
the valley which cuts the island in two ; and Douglas, 
at the other. The highest point in the hills, which 
run from north-east to south-west, is Snsefell, a Scan- 
dinavian name, meaning " the peak of snow." 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE COUNTIES OF THE TRENT 

x. Staffordshire. 

Having examined the northern counties, we must 
now take a jump to the centre of England, where the 
river Trent rises in some offshoots of the Pennines, in 
Derbyshire and Staffordshire. The rocks throughout 
its course are in great part of sandstone, soft, and easily 
worn away, so a fertile valley is formed, that extends 
up to the point where the Trent helps the Ouse to form 
the estuary of the Humber. The surface of Staffordshire 
is a well-watered undulating plain. The northern and 
more hilly part contains a coal basin, and in this 
district lie the group of towns known as "the 
Potteries," from their manufactories of earthenware 
and china of various sorts. Stoke-on-Trent may be 
considered as the capital of these towns, and numbers 
about 89,000 inhabitants. The prosperity of these 
towns is due to the presence of coal and iron ore 
in their rocks, and a kind of coarse clay ; but the finer 
clay is brought here from Cornwall. Stafford, the 
chief town (15,000), and Lichfield (7,000, " the field of 
corpses"), a small cathedral city where Dr. Johnson was 
born, are situated in the agricultural part of the county. 
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Near the junction of the Trent and the Tame is 
Burton, which for centuries has been famous for its 
breweries. The goodness of the beer is believed to 
arise from the quantity of sulphate of lime found in 
the water of the neighbouring wells, which is used 
in brewing. In the south of Staffordshire is another 
coal-field, which has given rise to a large number of 
towns, all densely populated, whose furnaces for smelt- 
ing iron blaze all night. Stourbridge has a bed of 
fire-clay, which for hundreds of years has been used to 
make fire-bricks. Dudley (43,000) has a vast iron trade, 
and Wolverhampton (68,000), on the edge of the coal- 
pits and agricultural districts, is the chief mart for iron 
and hardware goods. The county, and especially this 
part of it, is cut up by railways, and there is a canal 
which joins the Trent to the Mersey, so that the goods 
are removed at but little cost Besides this, the Trent 
is navigable as far as Burton. 

2. Derbyshire. 

Staffordshire is bounded on the east by the Dove, a 
small tributary of the Trent* which flows through 
South Derbyshire, and receives the Derwent (" beautiful 
water") straight from the Peak in the north of the 
county. Derbyshire is very flat in the neighbourhood 
of the Trent, which cuts through a plain of red sand- 
stone. The rest of the surface is high, often wooded, 
and bold in outline, owing to the limestone rocks 
which compose the district round the Peak being 
partly worn away by the action of rain and frost. 
The hills contain valuable minerals, coal, ironstone, 
lead, and good building stone, while the slopes are used 
for pasture. Derby (49*000), the county town, on the 
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Derwent, is celebrated for the first silk mill in England. 
The other large towns, like Belper and Alfreton, have 
stocking manufactories, and trade in cotton, nails, and 
pottery. Matlock and Buxton are much visited on 
account of their mineral springs. 

3. Nottinghamshire. 

Nottinghamshire lies almost entirely in the sandstone 
valley of the Trent, which here flows nearly due north. 
On the" west the ground is more broken, and has some 
rich estates and many streams, and on this side lie the 
great quarries of Mansfield. Here also was the once 
famous Sherwood Forest, which long remained a barren 
tract, as the gravel forming its soil was very hard to 
cultivate. The north part of the county was once 
covered with water, and must then have formed part 
of the estuary of the Humber. The black earth, 
which was in those days covered with, oaks, has 
now been drained, and converted into arable land. 
Nottinghamshire contains some coal-beds, but is chiefly 
given up either to dyeing, lace and stocking manu- 
facture, or else to agriculture. Nottingham (87,000), 
the capital, on the. Trent, means "the house of dens," 
an allusion to the caves in the soft sandstone. 

4. Lincolnshire. 

Lincolnshire, which means "the colony on the hill 
near the water," is the second largest county in Eng- 
land. It is bounded on the north by the Humber, 
into which the Trent flows after cutting off a little bit 
of the county on the west. The west of Lincoln- 
shire is high, mostly growing corn, though the low 
land to the furthest west is pasture. On the east lie 
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the Wolds, a series of chalk downs, which form a 
great grain -growing country, with the town of LovJbh 
in the centre. Close to the sea is a strip of re- 
claimed marsh, known as "Holland," which receives, 
less rain than almost any part of England. It 
has many small rivers; but the two largest are the 
Witham and the Welland, which rise in a group of 
low hills that run from Lincolnshire into Northampton- 
shire. These hills form the watershed of most of the 
rivers that flow into the Wash, as the great estuary 
dividing Norfolk from Lincolnshire is called. Lincoln 
(26,000), the capital, on the Witham, is a cathedral 
city; and Great Grimsby (26,000), on the Humber, 
opposite Spurn Head, is a trading port. The other 
towns are of little note, and are chiefly agricultural 

5. Rutland. 

Kutland, or "red land," so called from the soil, is 
the smallest county in England. It is wedged in 
between Northampton, Leicester, and Lincoln, and 
forms a fertile and undulating tract, exclusively 
devoted to agriculture. Oakham is the capital, but 
Uppingham is more famous on account of its rapidly- 
growing school 

6. Leicestershire. 

Leicestershire means " the camp on the Leir," an old 
name for the river Soar, which runs through the 
country and joins the Trent. Leicestershire is hilly, ex- 
cept in the fertile river valley, and the grass on the high 
ground of the Upper Soar is so fine that immense 
quantities of sheep are reared here, and their wool is 
manufactured in some of the neighbouring towns. In 
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the north of the county is Charnwood Forest, a 
district of bold and bare hills, with a coal-field close 
by. Throughout the hills lie in detached groups. 
Leicester ', the capital (95,000), on the Soar, manu- 
factures stockings, gloves, thread, and has a wool and 
agricultural market. Bosioorth, in the centre of the 
county, is famous for the battle in which Richard IIL 
was killed ; and Melton Mowbray, on the east, noted 
for its agriculture, is in the midst of the best fox- 
hunting country. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE COUNTIES OF THE OUSE. 

i, Northamptonshire. 

We have been considering the counties drained by 
the rivers which take their rise in the Northampton- 
shire hills ; we have now to consider Northamptonshire 
itself. The highest ground is in the centre, and forms 
the watershed of many large rivers, the Nen, the 
Welland, and the Ouse which flow into the Wash, the 
Avon which flows into the Severn, and the Cherwell 
which flows into the Thames. Most of the ground 
drained by the Nen, the Welland, the Ouse, and the 
Witham is so low, that for a long while the rivers 
were constantly changing s their courses, and flooding 
the surrounding plain, till a deep bed was dug for each, 
which keeps it in its own channel. On the marshes 
thus drained towns have been built. The county is 
chiefly devoted to grazing and to the breeding of cattle. 
Northamptorij the capital (41,000), stands on the Nen. 
Besides a great horse fair, it has shoe and leather 
factories. Owing to its position, within reach of 
London, and in the middle of England, it was an 
important town in the middle ages, and was often the 
seat of Parliament. A great battle was fought here 
in the wars of the Roses. Peterborough, on the Nen 
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(11,000), on the border of the county, is a cathedral 
city ; and Stamford, on the Welland, has an agricul- 
tural market. Naseby, on the north-west, was the 
scene of Charles L's defeat by the Parliamentary 
soldiers in 1645. 

2. Bedfordshire. 

Although the Ouse cuts through the northern part of 
Buckinghamshire, the county itself properly belongs to 
the Thames basin, so we shall pass on to Bedfordshire, 
which is divided in two by the river Ouse. The rocks 
composing it partly belong to the limestones, clays, and 
sands, which, as we have seen, extend from Yorkshire 
to Dorsetshire, and partly to the chalk running by 
the side of them from the south of Dorsetshire, and 
round again to Kent. The soil formed by these rocks 
is often rich, and is much tilled. Straw-plaiting is the 
only manufacture in the county. This is principally 
carried on at Dunstable. Bedford, the capital, is on 
the Ouse, and is famous for its schools. 

3. Huntingdonshire. 

Huntingdonshire, watered by the Ouse and the 
Nen, is situated directly north of Bedfordshire. It 
lies within the great belt of limestone, clay, and sand 
of which we have spoken, and is entirely agricultural, 
a very large part of it consisting of stiff clayey soiL 
The ground is flat, and the northern part of the 
county is included in the Fen district, which has been 
drained and reclaimed from the sea. The whole of the 
Fens were once beneath the waters of the "Wash, as is 
proved from the sea-shells found far inland, and also 
from the number of places ending in " beach," " mere," 
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and "ey," or island, showing how far the sea had 
advanced. The Fens lie between the Witham and the 
Ouse, and were drained in 1652 under the direction of 
the Earl of Bedford. He set some Dutch prisoners 
to work, and they employed here all the means used in 
Holland for keeping out the sea. This reclaimed land 
is made partly of clay and partly of decayed trees and 
plants, and is very rich. A quantity of grain is grown 
here, but the scenery is dull, with no hills, and few 
trees. Huntingdon, the capital of the county, is an 
agricultural town. 

4 

4. Cambridgeshire. 

The northern division of Cambridgeshire lies, like 
Huntingdon, within the Fens, and is drained by the 
Nen and the Ouse. It contains many spots that, as 
we see by their names ending in ey, were formerly 
islands, and long defended themselves against William 
the Conqueror. Ely, a cathedral town, Ramsey, and 
Thorney, were among these, and are now the centre of 
a great corn-growing and dairy-farming district. Wis- 
beach, on a canal joining both the Nen and the Wash, 
receives timber from the Baltic. South of the Ouse, 
which bounds the county on the north-east, as the Nen 
does on the north-west, the ground becomes more 
chalky and hilly, and farms more frequent. On the 
Cam, a small river running into the Ouse, is Cambridge 
(30,000), famous for its great University. The country 
around Cambridge is the driest district in England, 
having a rainfall of about 20 inches. Newmarket has 
long been noted for its races. Near Cambridge are 
the Gogmagog Hills, of chalk, where several small 
rivers rise. 
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5. Norfolk and Suffolk. 
Norfolk and Suffolk (or the Northfolk and Southfolk) 
must be taken together, as they are alike in many ways. 
Bounded by the North Sea on the north and east, they 
form a district to themselves ; they are made of the same 
rocks, produce the same things, and once formed the 
same kingdom. The Banes ravaged the country, and 
finally settled here, though they have left few 
names as a remembrance; but from the number of 
Teutonic names ending in " nig," " ham," an enclosed 
place, "thorpe," a gathering of houses, and "wich," 
we learn that even in those days the country was 
well peopled. From its position opposite the Con- 
tinent, it carried on much intercourse with Flanders; 
and the two counties were promised to the Flemings 
by King John in return for their help. The ground 
for the most part is undulating, and round Cromer (on 
the east coast of Norfolk) is well wooded and healthy, 
with high cliffs towards the sea. On the west and 
south are tracts of sandy heath country, used for 
pasture; while the centre is fertile, and, owing to 
the dryness of the climate, produces much wheat and 
barley. The east of Norfolk is very flat, and the 
rivers have often no proper channels, but spread out 
into great lakes and marshes, known as the " Broads." 
These marshes are filled with all sorts of wild fowl, such 
as water-hens, snipe, mallard, wild duck, bittern, heron, 
little grebe, and many more. The chief town, Norwich 
(from "north/'and " wio," a dwelling) is on the Wensum, 
and was formerly a place of immense importance. It was 
an old Roman city, once the port of an estuary, and is 
the oldest manufacturing town in the kingdom. In 
the reign of Edward ILL it was the chief seat of the 
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wool and cloth trade, and was head of the manu- 
facturing towns under Charles II. The discovery of 
the Yorkshire coal-mines in the next century moved 
the trade away from Norwich, where it cost much 
more to manufacture wool and cloth. It is now the 
centre of an agricultural district, and is celebrated for 
its cattle and horses, as well as its crape manufactories. 
Norwich has a population of 80,000. Lynn Regis, 
on the Wash, and at the mouth of the Ouse, was once 
the port to which all the produce of the eastern 
counties was brought by water. It had a great trade 
with Holland and the Baltic, but since railways have 
enabled goods to be carried all over England the com- 
merce of Lynn Eegis has declined. On the north- 
east, round Cromer, the sea is advancing, and the high 
cliffs are being rapidly wprn away owing to the springs 
undermining the soft clay, gravel, and sand, and 
causing landslips. Yarmouth (40,000), on the east 
coast, at the mouth of the Yare and Bure, stands on a 
flat sand-bank, once covered by the sea. It is a 
watering-place, and has herring and mackerel fisheries, 
and a good anchorage for ships, called " The Eoads." 

The surface of Suffolk is very like that of Norfolk, 
except that the coast is deeply indented, and the rivers 
have all estuaries. The chief town is Ipswich, or 
Gippeswic (42,000), "the dwelling on the Gipping," 
the river on which it stands, which here broadens out 
into an estuary, and forms an excellent harbour. It 
once furnished many ships to the king's fleet. Ipswich 
has still a large coasting and foreign trade and dock- 
yards, besides flax mills, and agricultural imple- 
ment works, which supply the neighbouring counties. 
Cardinal Wolsey was born here. Lowestoft, on the 
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coast, is the most easterly point in England ; it has a 
herring fishery. Bury St. Edmunds, on the Lark, a 
tributary of the Ouse, is an old town, and is called 
after King Edmund, who was killed here by the Danes 
in 870. It is situated in a rich agricultural district of 
chalk uplands, where corn is grown, and butter and 
cheese are made. In the middle ages the monks built 
an abbey at Bury St Edmunds, which became very 
powerful. The valley of the Stour, dividing Suffolk 
from Essex, is a rich district. 

6. Essex. 

Essex, or the country of the East Saxons, is mostly 
flat, though the ground rises towards Epping Forest 
and the north-west The soil consists largely of clay, 
and slopes down to the sea, here broken into numerous 
creeks, in which the Danish ships used to take shelter. 
The county was once a royal forest, and is much 
enclosed, and most of the cottages are built of the 
timber formerly so plentiful. Brick is likewise much 
used instead of stone, which is wanting throughout 
Essex. The Danes have left few traces of their occu- 
pation, or of the many hard battles that were fought 
here, the most famous being the battle of Maldon. 
Each estuary contains a river and a big town, besides a 
port. Chelmsford, the capital, on the Chelmer (9,000), 
has a grain market ; but the largest port is Harwich, 
on the Stour, a port of embarkation for Holland. 
Colchester (the camp on the Colne) was noted in 
Eoman times for its oysters ; the river is too shallow to 
allow much commerce to be carried on. The points of 
the Naze and the Nore lie on the coast. Essex is bounded 
on the east by the sea, and on the south by the Thames. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE COUNTIES OF THE THAMES, 

x. Oxfordshire.. 

We have now reached the Thames, the largest of all 
our rivers, and we must go hack to the groups of hills 
in which it takes its rise, the Cotswold Hills, in Glou- 
cestershire. These hills, which get their names from 
the sheep-cote at the top, belong to the series of 
limestones, clays, and sands known as " oolite " rocks, 
and form a sort of high table-land, which feeds 
thousands of sheep, whose wool is taken to the wool 
factories of Gloucestershire. On the east side of these 
hills rises the Thames, and some small streams that now 
into it ; but as the most of Gloucestershire belongs to 
the Severn basin we will leave it for the present, and 
pass on into Oxfordshire. The north-west of the 
county, on the borders of Gloucestershire, Warwick- 
shire, and Northamptonshire, is chiefly composed of the 
same rocks that form the Cotswold Hills, and is 
undulating, well-wooded, and picturesque. Further 
south the country becomes flatter ; the meadows on both 
sides of the streams are covered with cattle ; turnips, 
barley, and wheat are sown in the fields, till the 
Thames reaches the chalk hills on the south-east, when 
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the ground again rises into what was once a wild, 
uncultivated tract, with forests of beech trees. Oxford- 
shire is cut almost in two by the Cherwell, and near 
its source, on the borders of Northamptonshire, is 
Banbury, on a strip of peculiarly fertile clayey soil, 
and famous for its breweries, cakes, and cheese. At 
.the junction of the Cherwell with the Thames lies 
Oxford, the capital (34,000), the seat of a very large 
and old university. The country immediately round is 
flat ; but from Shotover Hill, a few miles off, there is 
fine hilly ground. Witney, celebrated for blankets, 
is on a small tributary of the Thames, called the 
Windrush. 

2. Buckinghamshire. 

Buckingham means " the dwelling among the 
beeches," from two Teutonic words — "boc," a beech, 
and " ham," a dwelling. The northern part belongs to 
the oolite rocks, or limestones, clays, and sands, which 
run across England. This district is watered by the 
Ouse, and is famous for lace-making. It contains 
Buckingham, the capital of the county. The centre 
and west are made of limestone rocks and of the clay 
soil which forms the rich pasture lands of the vale of 
Aylesbury. Here enormous numbers of sheep, cattle, 
and ducks are fed, and milk is sent to London. 
Aylesbury itself, which stands on the banks of the 
Thames, is a very old town. South of the vale of 
Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire is crossed by the chalk 
range of the Chilterns, while in the flat district, shut 
in between the Thames and the Colne, is Eton, the 
largest school in England, founded by Henry VI. 
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3. Hertfordshire. 

The county of Hertfordshire, or " the ford of the 
hart," lies to the east of Buckinghamshire, and is 
drained by rivets flowing into the Thames, and rising 
on the east slope of the Chilterns, which catch all 
the rain-clouds, and make the west of the county much 
damper than the east. Though there are large tracts 
of clay, the soil consists largely of chalk, and slopes 
gently from the hills towards Middlesex and Essex. 
It contains no large towns; but, owing to its near 
neighbourhood to London, has the ruins of many 
strong castles, and was the scene of many battles. The 
country produces crops of wheat and barley, and Hert- 
ford (7,000), the county town, on the Lea, has a trade 
in malt. St. Albans, on the Colne, was a flourishing 
city in the time of the Romans. It takes its name 
from a fine abbey, built over the body of one of the 
first Christian martyrs in Britain. Here two battles 
were fought in 1455 and 1461. At Burnet, on the 
little river Brent, the Yorkists were defeated in 1471, 
and the Earl of Warwick was killed 

4. Middlesex. 

• 

The soil of Middlesex is what is known as " London 
clay," a great part of which is overlaid in some places 
with sand, gravel, and other clay. The surface is on 
the whole flat, though here and there broken by 
low clay hills. Most of the ground that is not 
swallowed up in houses is laid out in market gardens, 
to supply the capital with vegetables. London is a 
very old town, and was formed by the Komans when 

E 
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they came over to Britain more than 1900 years ago. 
It has always been the most important city in the 
kingdom for many reasons : It is on a very big river, up 
which ships can sail for a long way; but it is not so near 
the coast as to be subject to attacks by foreign armies. 
We have seen that, from the flatness of the greater part 
of England, merchandise can be. carried either by roads 
or canals from one part to the other. Now London is 
situated on the broadest and longest of all the rivers — the 
Thames — which drains a large agricultural district, and 
the estuary, which widens out below Gravesend, is close 
to the meeting of the North Sea and the Channel, so that 
it is very easy for her both to receive the goods of other 
countries and to send out our own. For a long while, 
up. to the early part of the last century indeed, London 
only consisted, roughly speaking, of two parts — the 
city itself, defended by gates and a wall, and contain- 
ing the strong fortress of the Tower ; and Westminster, 
which held the Abbey. All the rest that is now 
streets was then fields and parks. The " city " is now 
given up to warehouses and manufactories of all kinds, 
and has four great docks, where the goods are sent 
away and received. Down almost to the beginning of 
this century the buildings in London were chiefly on 
the gravel which overlies the London clay. Outlying 
villages, such as Hampstead and Islington, were also 
on dry soil. But during the present century the clayey 
land has also been built upon, as all the other soil was 
already taken up. Bound London are dockyards and 
arsenals ; but as they do not belong to Middlesex, we 
shall speak of them later. At the last census the 
population of London was nearly four millions. 
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5. Berkshire. 

Now we have reached the mouth of the Thames, we 
must examine the country along its right bank, and 
this brings us hack to Berkshire. The north of the 
county, which is drained by the Thames, is made 
of undulating sandy soil, with thick beds of vege- 
table soil in the valleys, producing large crops of 
corn. This is succeeded by a hill district of chalk, 
bare in itself and used only for pasture, but with rich 
valleys on its sides ; then comes the vale of the Kennet, 
a tributary of the Thames, celebrated for its trout. 
The lands of this valley are low and partly composed 
of peat, but they rise up to the high, sandy commons 
spreading out towards Surrey. Along the Thames, on 
the east of the county, the land is composed of 
London clay, surrounding the high chalk hill on 
which Windsor Castle stands, overlooking a splendid 
forest. Many small towns stretch along the river as 
far as London. Reading, on the Thames (32,000), is. 
the county town, and from its position within easy 
reach of the capital, was of much importance two 
hundred years ago. In the country between it and 
Newbury, on the Kennet, many battles have been 
fought, and Parliaments were more than once held at 
Beading ; now it is noted for its biscuit manufacture. 
Windsor, on the Thames, opposite Eton, is a small 
town clustering round the castle, which was built by 
Edward III.* for the abode of the kings of England. 
Runnymede, where Magna Charta was signed, is an 
island a few miles higher up the river. Berkshire is 
celebrated for its pigs. 
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6. Surrey. 

" Surrey * probably means the South rica, or king- 
dom. The county is cut into two parts, divided by 
the chalk range of the North Downs, which run 
straight across from west to east, and give rise on each 
side to small rivers. On the north side the clay soil 
slopes away to the Thames, with a high hill rising up 
here and there, such as St. George's Hill, near Wey- 
bridge, and St. Anne's Hill, near Chertsey. Further 
east, near the borders of Kent, are hills of sand and 
pebbles between the clay and the chalk ; such* are the 
Addington Hills. All this district is cultivated, and 
is very thickly populated as we approach the Thames, 
many of the smaller towns having become part of 
London itself. The region near the hills is chiefly 
high common land like Epsom Downs, where horse- 
races are held. These commons are made of chalk, 
and stretch away to the south-west, past Farnham, 
into Hampshire. On the south, towards the Weald, 
the soil is of clay, which is now largely drained and 
cultivated. Between the various spurs of hills in the 
county are rich, well-wooded, well-watered valleys. 
Guildford (9,000), the capital, on the Wey, is an old 
picturesque town. Dorking, on the Mole, lies to the 
north-east of Leith Hill, at a point where the hills 
form a great circle, and Reigate lies beyond them. 

7. Kent. 

The northern part of Kent (cenn, a head), bordering 
the Thames, is made of the same clay that forms so 
large a part of the London basin. All down there are the 
towns which contain the manufactories, arms and dock- 
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yards for defending and provisioning the capital itself. 
Among these are Woolwich and Chatham (26,000). 
Then comes the chalk of the North Downs, ending in 
the points of the North and South Forelands, while 
the southern part is of the same soil as most of Sussex. 
At the southern part of Kent and "borders of Sussex is 
the great alluvial flat of Romney Marsh, famous for its 
sheep pastures. Much of this marsh was reclaimed by 
the Eomans. It ends in a great headland of shingle, 
Dungeness. The largest river in Kent is- the Med way, 
which drains the Wealden district, and runs past 
Maidstone, the centre of a great hop-growing district. 
Near Maidstone the hop gardens are in limestone; 
further south, in the Weald, they occur where the stiff 
clay is covered by a rich soiL Hops were brought into 
the county by Henry VII. Rochester, a very old 
Roman town, with a beautiful cathedral, and Chat- 
ham, with its dockyards, lie at its mouth. Further 
east, on the Stour, is Canterbury, the ecclesiastical 
capital of England; and on the coast the towns of 
Dover (28,000), Deal, and Sandwich. The rest of 
the county is undulating, and grows beautiful trees. 



CHAPTER VII. 

COUNTIES OF THE CHANNEL. 

x. Sussex. 

Facing the Channel, and exactly south of Surrey 
and Kent, is Sussex, "the country of the South 
Saxons." A line of once thickly-wooded hills lies on 
the east of the county, and sweeps round into Kent ; 
and at the base of these, extending into Surrey, is a 
flat plain, bounded by hills of sandstone, to the south 
of which are the chalk hills of the South Downs, 
celebrated for their mutton. Beyond these is the sea. 
The rivers are small and of no importance, and the 
many large towns on the coast are bathing-places ; for 
Sussex contains no good harbours. Lewes, the capital, 
was the scene of a battle, in 1264, in which Simon 
de Montfort took Henry III. prisoner. Brighton 
(115,000) is the largest watering-place in England, 
and Chichester is a cathedral city. Beachy Head is a 
great chalk, headland on the east ; while in the west of 
the county juts out Belsey Bill. 

2. Hampshire. 

Hampshire, or Southamptonshire, lies between Berk- 
shire and the sea. On the north are the high chalk 
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hills, which extend into Wiltshire, and where the river 
Teste takes its rise. On the south-east the South 
Downs run across from Sussex, and afford grazing for a 
particular kind of sheep ; but the greater part of the 
county is taken up by the fertile soil of the low 
ground, where pigs are reared, and by the once exten- 
sive New Forest, which is still a wide unpopulated 
tract, whose soil renders it unfit to be cultivated. 

Winchester (16,000), the capital, lies on the small 
river Itchin, and was in Saxon times the capital of 
England. This was owing to its position in the centre 
of the southern and richer kingdoms, where the popu- 
lation was thickest. In some respects its situation 
was like that of London; but it is not on a great 
river. It was near enough to the sea to be easily 
got at, and within ttie reach of great harbours; but 
it was not so near as to be the prey of invaders. 
Winchester was long a town of great importance, where 
kings were crowned and parliaments assembled. It is 
now famous for its cathedral .and its large school. 
Southampton (59,000) is at the head of a fine estuary, 
and has large docks. South-east of Southampton is 
Portsmouth (128,000), which really consists of three 
strongly-fortified towns, with a splendid harbour, an 
arsenal, and dockyards. A narrow strip of water 
separates it from the Isle of Wight, the northern half 
of which is composed of the same clay and sand soil 
as the mainland ; in the southern part there are high 
chalk uplands. It contains one or two towns, chiefly 
watering-places, such as Ryde and Cowes; but the 
southern part, which is called the Undercliff, because 
it was formed by a slip of the soil, is sheltered by the 
downs from the north, and so is much visited by 
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invalids on account of the mildness of its climate. On 
the west are the Needles, three isolated masses of chalk 
standing out into the sea. 

3. Wiltshire. 

The northern part of Wiltshire belongs to the oolite 

rocks (soft clays and limestones), which stretch across 

England. It is a rich plain where agriculture is carried 

on, and is famous for its cheeses. The Bristol Avon 

rises in some low hills on the east of the county, and 

on it stands Chippenham and agricultural towns with 

a trade in cheese and corn. To the north lies Malmes- 

bury (6,000), much visited on account of the good 

hunting to be got in the neighbouring district; and 

south is Devizes, with another corn market. The 

greater part of Wiltshire is composed of bare chalk 

downs, which, till very lately, were only used as 

pasture for sheep, but are now being brought into 

cultivation. At the junction of three streams (the chief 

of which is the Avon, rising near Inkpen Beacon), is 

Salisbury, the capital, an old town; and nine miles 

from it is Stonehenge, whose gigantic piled-up stones 

have lasted from unknown times. In the centre of 

the county stands Marlborough, noted for its large 

school. 

4. Dorset 

Dorset is divided by a range of chalk hills, which 
run from its west border. North of this the country is 
of oolite rocks (clays, sands, and limestones), while to 
the south the soil is chiefly chalk, with low-lying clay 
land in the south-east, which produces potter's clay and 
pipe clay. Dorset is almost entirely agricultural and 
^ astoral, and is well watered. The river Stour takes its 
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rise on the south-west side of the chalk downs on the 
Wiltshire border, and joins the Avon where it flows into 
the sea. On the south side of the Dorset heights are the 
Frome and one or two smaller rivers, while on their north 
side is the source of the Somersetshire Parret Dor- 
Chester (6,000), the capital, is on the Frome, and Poole 
(10,000), at the mouth of the Stour, has a fine harbour, 
and a good trade in sails and cordage. It stands on a 
clay soil, which is also exported to the Staffordshire 
potteries. To the west are the peninsulas called the 
Isle of Purbeck, where a kind of marble is pro- 
cured, and the Isle of Portland, one of the great 
headlands of the south coast, where there is a large 
convict prison and limestone quarries. The coast here 
is steep and jagged, and west of Weymouth, a large 
watering-place, is the Chesil Bank, a curious natural 
ridge of shingle along the shore. Ten miles on the 
other side of the Dorset heights is Sherborne, an 
old town, with cloth manufactories. Besides its dairy 
produce and pastures, Dorset cultivates flax and hemp. 

5. Somerset 

The Mendip Hills, which form so great a feature of 
the county of Somerset, lie towards the north-east border. 
On the west is Exmoor, a high wild tract made of old 
rocks, sloping gradually away to the Bristol Channel ; 
and on the edge of Exmoor, and in the Mendips, all the 
rivers of the county take their rise. There are a great 
many different rocks in Somerset, and consequently 
there are all sorts of manufactures and industries. The 
Mendip rocks are old, and contain lead ; to the north 
of them there is coaL Then, on the shores of the 
Bristol Channel, the low ground is of very late date 
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has much peat, and is used for pasture. The ranges 
south of Exmoor, the Quantocks, and the Black- 
downs, where scythe stones are found, are hare and 
heathy, hut overlook very fertile valleys, in one of 
which stands Taunton (15,000), the chief town, on the 
Tone. The rest of the county is of oolite rocks, with 
rich grass. Here large numbers of sheep graze, whose 
wool is manufactured in various towns, particularly in 
Frome and Wellington. WelU y a very picturesque old 
town in the Mendips, is surrounded by some of the 
best grazing country in England, and Bath (52,000), 
on the Avon, in the midst of a circle of oolite hills, was 
famous for its hot springs before the time of the 
Eomans. Being girdled by hills and bounded by the 
Bristol Channel, over which blow soft winds from the 
west, the climate of Somerset, though mild, is very wet 

6. Devonshire. 

All the chief rivers of Devonshire but one rise in 
Dartmoor, a high table-land in the south-west of the 
county, formed of granite rocks, and reaching in some 
places as high as 2,000 feet. It is boggy and bare, 
but has mines of copper, lead, and tin. South of it 
the land is still composed of old rocks; the coast is 
deeply cut into, and forms many jagged headlands and 
fine harbours. On the largest of these, on the west 
side, stand Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse 
(140,000), three towns which in reality form but 
one, and make not only a naval and military station, 
but also a commercial city, with an export trade 
in the mineral and agricultural produce of the 
county. The soil of this part of the county is 
particularly favourable to the growth of apples, of 
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which, all through Devonshire, cider is made. Further 
east come the great points of the Bolt and the Start, 
the picturesque river Dart, the watering-place of 
Torquay, and then we reach the capital of the county, 
JExeter. It is situated near the mouth of the river Exe, 
which flows down from Exmoor, through a rich agricul- 
tural country. Exeter, 44,000 ("a fortified place on 
the Exe n ), is a very old town, and was once the capital 
of the west. Near it is Honiton, famous for its lace. 
The north and centre of Devonshire have much lime- 
stone, and are very fertile. Towards the north coast 
the ground is hilly, and the cliffs are high and hold. 
The small island of Lundy, which lies in the Bristol 
Channel, is visited hy seals. The climate of Devon- 
shire is warm and moist, and in many places fuchsias, 
geraniums, and myrtles will grow out of doors all the 

winter. 

7. Cornwall. 

Cornwall (meaning a horn) is very like Wales, hoth 
in the old rocks of which it is made, and the people 
who were its early inhabitants. The hills going through 
it are a continuation of the Devonshire range, but they 
are much lower. In these hills rise all the rivers of 
the peninsula, which flow either into the Bristol or the 
English Channels. Owing to its extreme narrowness, 
and to its being surrounded on three sides by water, 
an immense quantity of rain falls, and the climate is 
in most places mild. The coast is very much cut into, 
and has splendid natural harbours. The hills are rich 
in minerals. Redruth, St Austell, and the district 
adjoining Penzance in the south, have large tin mines. 
Copper and lead are also abundant, as well as china 
clay, which is exported to Staffordshire. Penzance, on 
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Mount's Bay, between the Land's End and the Lizard 
Point, is famous for its early vegetables. So are the 
Scilly Isles, a group 30 miles from the Land's End, 
that in very early times traded with the East in tin. 
Falmouth (10,000) stands at the head of a fine 
harbour, and has a delicious climate ; and Launceston, 
Bodmin, and Truro all dispute the honour of being 
county towns. The population is, of course, thickest 
in the mining districts ; but is, on the whole, scanty. 
In the south of Cornwall the people are chiefly 
engaged in the herring and pilchard fisheries, which 
bring in a great deal of money. 



CHAPTEE VIIL 

COUNTIES OF THE DEE AND SEVERN 

z. Cheshire. 

We must now take a long jump and go back to 
Cheshire. It is' composed of sandstone rocks, with 
overlying drift-beds of sand and clay, which make 
splendid grazing land, and consequently a great part 
of the county is given up to dairy farming, and the 
manufacture of those cheeses for which Cheshire is 
famed. The towns close to the Mersey, on the north, 
and particularly Stockport, have cotton factories and 
great iron works. Macclesfield (35,000) and Congleton 
have a trade in silk, while along the valley of the 
Weaver, which runs in the south of the county, and 
falls into the estuary of the Mersey, are the great 
salt mines of Northwich, Nantvrich, and Middlewich, 
whose produce is sent through Liverpool to all parts 
of the world. Chester (35,000), the capital, is on the 
river Dee, in the agricultural plains of this side of the 
county, 'and is a cathedral town. 

2. Shropshire. 

We now come to the line of hills which runs down 
the west border of England, and the rivers that rise 
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in them! The Severn rises near the foot of Plin- 
limmon, in Montgomeryshire, "We will talfc about 
Montgomeryshire when we come to Wales, and now 
pass on into the next county through which the 
river flows — Shropshire. Shropshire is made of soft 
rocks, which are easily worn away into rich soil ; but 
from the rain that falls in the hilly ground in the 
neighbourhood, the land is fitter for pasture than for 
tillage. From the moment that the Severn enters 
Shropshire it becomes navigable, and is thus able to 
carry produce down to the Bristol Channel. The 
county is cut in two by the Severn, and the northern 
part is a continuation of the Cheshire grazing plain. 
Here many rivers rise that flow into the Severn, not 
far from the capital — Shrewsbury (23,000), an old and 
very picturesque town, formerly very much more 
important than it is now. The southern part is hilly, 
and near the Staffordshire border is the peak of the 
Wrekin, in the midst of a flat district, with coal and 
ironworks at Wellington and Ironbridge. Two other 
groups of rugged hills lie to the south-west, and the 
river Teme forms the southern boundary of the county. 

3. Worcestershire. 

The Severn next enters Worcestershire, a county 
composed of many different sorts of rocks, which has 
always been noted for its fruit. The Malvern Hills lie 
between it and Hereford, and looking east from them 
the county appears like a fiat, rich plain, broken here and 
there by low hills. The vale of Evesham, lying along 
a tributary of the Severn, called the Avon, is particu- 
larly fertile, owing to its sheltered position and the 
river deposits, which form a rich soil. Worcestershire 
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is a great country for cider, which is made from apples ; 
and perry, which is made from pears. Hops are also 
grown. Worcester, the capital, stands on the Severn. 
It is an old Roman town, and the scene of one of 
Cromwell's victories in 1651. It now manufactures 
china, gloves, and nails. Droitwich has salt springs, 
where water is poured down, and is pumped up as 
brine; and Kidderminster, on the Stour (20,000), 
makes the best carpets in Britain, partly owing to some 
peculiar properties in the water of the Stour, used in 
their manufacture. Dudley (40,000) is a small bit of 
Worcestershire surrounded by Staffordshire, and is 
celebrated for its ironworks. It lies close to the Staf- 
fordshire coal-field. 

4* Warwickshire. 

Warwick is another of the words meaning a fortified 
place. The river Avon, which runs through it, joins 
the Severn, so it may be reckoned in the Severn 
basin. The northern part of the county is of soft red 
sandstone rocks, and is undulating, wooded, and rich. 
On the other side it belongs to the oolite belt, and 
swells into low hills. Here many battles were fought 
in the Civil War. Warwick, the capital, is on the 
Avon, and lies near beautiful scenery. To the south is 
Stratford-on-Avon, t}\e birthplace of Shakspere. The 
county is chiefly agricultural, except towards the north, 
where Coventry has manufactures of silk and ribbons ; 
and Birmingham (444,000), on the borders of Stafford- 
shire, and near the coal-field, has immense factories of 
steel, needles, electro-plate, and other things. Rugby 
has a large schooL 
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5. Gloucestershire. 

Gloucestershire contains two valuable coal-fields, one 
on each side of the Severn. The rest of the county 
is composed of oolite rocks, among which the Thames 
takes its rise, and which reach their highest point in 
the Cotswold Hills. These hills feed large numbers of 
sheep, whose wool is manufactured in the neighbouring 
towns of Stroud and Minchinhampton ; but they also 
collect so much rain that the vale of Gloucester is 
prevented from producing as good crops as from the 
rich soil it ought to do. Gloucester (18,000), the chief 
town, was of much importance during Hie middle 
ages, and has a fine cathedral. Cirencester (7,000) 
has an agricultural college for young men, and mineral 
springs ; while Bristol (182,000), from its position on 
the Avon, ^not far from where it joins the broad estuary 
of the Severn, and close to a coal-field, has for many 
centuries had a great trade. It was once the second 
city in the kingdom, and formerly had in its hands 
nearly all the commerce with the West Indies. It is 
still the biggest city in the West, and has great factories 
of glass, tobacco, soap, and sugar refineries. The 
Forest of Dean, on the west of the Severn, abounds 
both in coal, iron-ore, lime, ochre, and stone ; some of 
these have been worked since the reign of Henry II. 

6. Monmouthshire. 

The river Usk (from a Celtic word meaning "water") 
takes its rise in the mountains of Brecknockshire, and 
divides Monmouthshire nearly in two. The county is 
composed of very hard, old rocks, which form hills 
over most of the county. Along the coast, where there 
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is a strip of soil formed of deposits from the Severn, 
it is very flat, and also along the fertile valley of the 
Usk, near the town of the same name. It once be- 
longed to Wales, and is even now more "Welsh than 
English in many ways ; most of the names are Welsh. 
Monmouth (5,000), the chief town, is built at the 
junction of the little river Monnow with the Wye, 
a river noted for its beauty, which forms the eastern 
boundary of the county. Abergavenny, on the Usk, 
is a manufacturing town ; and Newport (27,000), from 
its position on the mouth of the Usk, near the South 
Wales coal-field, has a great export trade both in coal, 
from the Monmouthshire collieries, and in iron, besides 
foundries of its own. 

7. Herefordshire. 

If we stand on the Malvern Hills and look across, 
first on one side and then on the other, we shall be 
astonished at the different view. On the Worcester- 
shire side there is a wide, nearly flat plain, from which 
the granite hills of Malvern rise up abruptly, while 
Herefordshire seems to consist of a series of ranges, one 
behind the other, as far as you can see. The rocks are 
in great part of sandstone, the soil is fertile, and both 
hops and apples are grown in great abundance. It was 
formerly famous for a particular breed of sheep that 
fed on the grass of the sandstone rocks, but these have 
now died out, though the race of red cattle is still kept 
up. The country is well watered, and the climate 
tolerably dry, so that agriculture flourishes. The Wye 
drains the county, and on it stands Hereford, with a 
beautiful cathedral, and Ross, celebrated for its scenery. 
Ledbury was famous in the Civil Wars. 



CHAPTER IX. 

WALES. 

z. Land and People. 

When Britain was conquered by the English, the 
Britons fled to the barren hills of Wales, and there 
lived for some time, governed by their own princes. 
They were called by the English the Welsh, which 
means " foreigners." After the Norman Conquest the 
Welsh were driven further and further back, till 
Edward L finished the work of conquest, and joined 
Wales to England. We have seen before that Wales 
consists of very old hard rocks, which form soil so 
poor that, except in the river valleys, there is little 
attempt at tillage, though the grass is good for pasture. 
The mountains of the north are rugged and high, and 
of fine shapes. In the south, where they are lower, 
valuable minerals are found. Wales was divided into 
twelve counties by Edward I., that it might be governed 
like England. 

2. Breconshire. 

In the Breconshire hills, which sometimes reach the 
height of nearly 3,000 feet, many rivers rise, and flow 
south into the Bristol Channel. Some of the hills in 
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the west and north are made of hard rocks, while the 
centre of the county is of richer soil, and the south and 
east belongs to the Glamorganshire coal-field. Brecon 
(6,000), the capital, on the Usk, is in the middle of an 
agricultural district, where apples and wheat are 
cultivated. In the south-east, towards Monmouthshire, 
coal is found. 

3. Glamorganshire. 

The little river Taff rises in the south of Brecon- 
shire, and is important because it flows by some of 
the largest, towns in Wales. The county consists 
almost entirely of beds which contain coal; but the 
aspect of the surface varies. There is a long coast 
line with high cliffs, and often a bare table -land 
on the top, which runs along the Bristol Channel. 
In the vale of Glamorgan the rocks are softer and of 
later date, and here the soil is much richer, and is used 
for agriculture. The middle and north are hilly, and 
in this district coal is found. In the north, Merthyr 
Tydvil (51,000), on the Taff, has immense coal-fields 
and ironworks, the produce of which is sent down by 
canals and railways to Cardiff (39 ,000), the chief town, 
at the mouth of the river. Cardiff has also a great 
foreign trade. Further west, at the mouth of the Tawe, 
and at the head of a large bay, is Swansea (51,000), 
known for its foundries for 600 years, but which has 
lately become of much greater importance from its 
furnaces for smelting copper ore, which is brought 
here from Cornwall and all parts of the world. It 
has. besides some coal mines, brass works, and potteries. 
A little north of it lies Neath, with works in copper, 
iron, and tin. 
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4. Caermarthenshire. 

The principal river of Caermarthenshire, the Towy, 
rises on the Epynt hills, on the borders of Cardigan and 
Brecon. The land along the coast is low, and a belt of 
sandstone stretches along the south bank of the Towy, 
in which agriculture is carried on. On the east the 
hills are very high, and the rocks hard. Ironstone and 
coal are worked here, but the land to the east and 
north is chiefly high moorland. Gaermarthen ( 1 0,000), 
the capital, on the Towy, has an export trade in 
agricultural produce and in minerals ; and Llanelly, on 
the coast; exports coal. 

5. Pembrokeshire. 

West of Caermarthen lies Pembrokeshire, or " the 
head of the peninsula," with its jagged coast and 
splendid harbours. As in the rest of Wales, the climate 
is very wet; but in the south of Pembrokeshire the 
soil is fertile and the air warm. The county contains 
some coal-beds, but the coal is not very good. Slate is 
quarried up in the hills. Pembroke (13,000), the capital, 
has a dockyard; but the largest town is Milford, at 
the head of the haven, founded by the Flemings in the 
12th century. Milford is a military station, and has 
besides a shippiug trade. Tenby, on the coast, is a 
large watering-place, and has fisheries ; and St. David's, 
north of St. Bride's Bay, is an episcopal city. 

6. Cardiganshire. 

Cardiganshire is a long, narrow county on the bay to 
which it gives its name, shut in by a crescent of hills 
sweeping round from the Dovey (just north of Plin- 
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limmon), to the Teify, on which Cardigan stands. The 
soil is composed of old hard rocks ; but in spite of this 
oats and barley are grown in the river valleys and along 
the coast, and a race of small sheep are bred on the 
moors of the high grounds. In the slaty rocks of 
these hills are copper, lead, and zinc ; but in spite of 
this the county is thinly populated. ^Cardigan, the 
capital, is on the Teify, and has a small fishing 
trade. Aberystwith, further north, on Cardigan Bay, 
at the mouth of the Ystwith, is a bathing-place ; and 
at Lampeter a college for Welshmen has lately been 
founded. 

7. Radnorshire. 

Radnorshire is a bleak hilly county, made of old 
rocks, forming bare moors, which are used for pasture. 
A range of high hills runs through it from north to 
south as far as the Wye, which rises on the borders of 
Brecon, and with its tributaries, the Lug and the Teme, 
drains the county. There are a few scattered villages, 
but the only towns are New Radnor (7,000), on the 
Wye, and Presteign, on the Lug. 

8. Montgomeryshire. 

Montgomeryshire has a larger population than the 
counties we have just been speaking of. It is very 
hilly, and on the west lie the huge mountains of 
Plinlimmon and Cader Idris, where stone is quarried, 
and slate and lead mines worked. The Severn runs 
through the county, and becomes navigable at Welsh- 
pool, celebrated for its flannel manufactures. There is 
a little agriculture along the river valleys, where the 
soil is more fertile; but the sides of the hills are 
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chiefly used for grazing. Newtown is the largest town, 
and has potteries and tanyards. At Montgomery, 
the capital, the last battle was fought between the 
English and Welsh in 1294. 

9. Merionethshire.. 

Merionethshire is one of the most beautiful and 
rainiest regions in Wales. The hills, which are very 
high, come almost down to the shores of Cardigan 
Bay, opening here and there to let a rapid mountain 
river pass through. The Dee rises near Festiniog, and 
bending near the head of Lake Bala, flows into 
Denbighshire; the Berwyn mountains, on the south, 
forming the watershed between the Dee and the 
Severn. Here Cader Idris towers to nearly 3,000 
feet. There is a very small population ; but Bar- 
mouth, on Cardigan Bay, is a watering-place. Round 
Festiniog are some slate quarries. 

10. Denbighshire. 

Denbighshire consists mostly of' old and hard rocks, 
forming ranges of hills, between which little rivers 
run, sometimes expanding into small lakes. The 
county, which on the north side slopes down to the 
Irish Sea, is chiefly agricultural ; but on the east is a 
coal-field, which gains importance from tfce neighbour- 
hood of Liverpool. There are also slate quarries and 
lead mines, and some iron-stone. Denbigh (6,000), 
the capital, and Ruthin, on the Clwyd, where the soil 
is softer and richer, are agricultural towns; but 
Wrexham, the centre of the mining district, is more 
important. The river Dee runs through the county, 
and forms its eastern boundary. 
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u. Flintshire. 

The eastern part of the vale of Clwyd is tolerably 

fertile ; but the rest of Flintshire is of bare limestone 

rocks, with coal-beds towards the Dee. On the shores 

of the Irish Sea the coast is low and sandy. The county, 

though mainly agricultural, has lead mines near Holy 

Well, as well as some of zinc and iron. Earthenware 

is made in some of the towns. Flint, formerly the 

chief town, on the estuary of the Dee, exports the 

produce of the neighbouring mines. Mold, the capital, 

like the other places of note, lies in the mining district; 

St. Asaph's, a small cathedral city, is in the vale of 

Clwyd. 

12. Caernarvonshire. 

Caernarvonshire is on the west side of Denbigh, and 
runs out into a sharj? wedge between Caernarvon Bay 
and Cardigan Bay. It is one of the wildest counties in 
Wales. The range of hills forming its backbone con- 
sists of the most ancient rocks, and contains Snowdon, 
which is over 3,000 feet high. Caernarvonshire has no 
rivers, only little mountain streams; but one or two 
lakes of great beauty, and magnificent sea views. 
Some of the rocks jut out into headlands like the 
Great Orme's Head, between Caernarvonshire and 
Denbighshire, and the two great headlands in the 
south of the county. Slate is quarried at Penrhyn, 
near Bangor. The rest of the county is agricultural, 
and the population very small. Caernarvon (9,000), 
the capital, is on the coast, and contains the ruins of a 
fine old castle, where Edward II. was born. Bangor, 
on the Menai Straits, is a small town ; and Llandudno, 
on the Irish Sea, is much used as a bathing-place by 
the people of Liverpool and Manchester. 
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13. Anglesey. 

Anglesey is an island, divided* from the rest of 
Wales by the Menai Straits, and joined to it by a 
splendid bridge, over which the railway passes. It is 
pretty, but flat, with great beds of peat and quarries of 
grey marble. Formerly there were lead and copper 
mines in the northern part of the island; but these 
are little worked now. The climate is soft and moist, 
and the industry mainly pastoral. A bridge joins it, 
on the west side, to Holy Island, where Holyhead is 
situated, from which all the Irish mails depart. Beau- 
maris (2,000) is a small town on the Menai Straits. 



CHAPTER X. 
SCOTLAND. 

x. General Features. 

We have examined England and her various manufac- 
tures, now we come to Scotland, its surface, the rocks 
of which it is composed, and its place in the commer- 
cial and civilized world. 

Scotland is of a jagged and irregular shape, with a 
great extent of coast-line, and on the west and north 
multitudes of islands, which appear once to have he- 
longed to the mainland. On the west side great 
mountains come down to the sea, and between them 
are deep valleys up which the sea runs, forming sea 
lakes, or lochs. This shape of the country arises from 
the fact that, an immense time ago, ice covered the 
tops of the mountains, and by its enormous pressure 
wore away the softer rocks, and carved out deep 
valleys, which were filled with rivers of ice and frozen 
snow. By-and-by, when the climate became warmer, 
the masses of ice melted, and remained as lakes in 
the hollow of the hills. The west side also is subject 
to warm winds blowing over the Atlantic, and these 
bring rain and saturate the country, so that it is not 
always possible to grow crops, and the mountains are 
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left for sheep to graze on. Deer still roam over many 
of the hills, an occasional eagle is seen, and grouse are 
plentiful on the heathery moors. On the east side 
the country is flatter, and the climate drier, and it is 
here, as well as in the south, that agriculture is mainly 
carried on. Scotland is now as a whole hare and 
treeless, especially in the Highlands, though there are 
large tracts of natural wood in the south-east and in 
Nairn and Perthshire. What are called " deer forests" 
are treeless wastes. The country possesses, however, 
many fine rivers and estuaries, two of whieh nearly 
divide the country, and the district that lies "between 
these is the richest and most populated in Scotland. 
From the immense coast -line the amount of men 
engaged in seafaring trades is double as many as in 
the far-more-thickly peopled England. 

Scotland is about 275 miles long from Dunnet Head, 
in Caithness, to the Mull of Galloway, and is no more 
than 40 miles broad between the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde, though in its widest part it stretches to 146 
miles. It is divided from England on the south by 
the Cheviots, a range made chiefly of igneous rocks, 
stretching with its spurs as far as Dumfries, and giving 
rise to many rivers. The Tweed, which forms part of 
the boundary between England and Scotland, has its 
source on the north side of the Dumfriesshire hills. 
The tributaries on its right bank rise in the chain 
ending in the Cheviots; those on its left bank rise 
in the Pentland and Lammermuir Hills. The other 
boundaries of Scotland are the North Sea, which lies 
on the east and north, the Atlantic on the west, while 
the Solway Firth separates it from England on the 
south-west. 
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2. Races and History. 

t 

The races that inhabit Scotland are very mixed. In 
that division known as the Highlands they are 
Celtic, and in the south, in the counties known as 
the Lowlands, they are Teutonic. On the east, which 
properly belongs to the Lowland division, and in the 
north, are many descendants of Danes and North- 
men, owing to the intercourse which the people 
have always kept up with the Scandinavians of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden. The part of the Scottish 
nation which is not Teutonic, may be divided into 
three branches. (1) The Picts, perhaps an older people 
than the Celts, who dwelt north of the two great 
Firths ; (2) the Scots, a Celtic race, who came originally 
from Ireland, and were the allies of the Picts against 
the Romans, who first invaded the country about 
a.d. 80; and (3) those Celts who inhabited the Lowland 
country south of the Firths of Forth and Clyde. They 
were driven away by the English about the middle of 
the sixth century, and the south of Scotland was 
divided into two kingdoms : the east part was included 
in the kingdom of Northumbria, which stretched from 
the Forth to the Humber, the west part in that of 
Strathclyde, which stretched from the Clyde to the 
Dee. In the middle of the ninth century the Picts 
and Scots were united under one king. It was about 
this time that the Scandinavians, Danes, and North- 
men, first appeared on the north and east coasts. 
Here they fought battles and made some settlements, 
When England became one kingdom, the Scottish 
king was driven to take the English king as his lord, 
and was allowed to rule over the northern parts of 
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Strathclyde and Northumbria, so that the line division 
between the two kingdoms of Scotland and England 
gradually became fixed. At the time of the Norman 
Conquest many of the English fled to Scotland, so 
that the people of the north of England and the south 
of Scotland became more and more like one another. 

There was, however, a great jealousy and hostility 
between the peoples of Scotland and England for 
many reasons. First, they are shut up together on 
one small island, without any great barrier between 
them. They were constantly at war with each other, 
and each court became the resort of all who were dis- 
contented with the government at home. Then, by 
marriage with English subjects, the Scottish kings and 
nobles held lands in England, and were bound to pay 
homage for them to the English king. This ceremony 
they always evaded if possible, and hence continual wars 
and quarrels arose. Edward I. (1272-1307) made a 
strong effort to conquer Scotland ; but the country was 
rescued by the struggles of Sir William Wallace and 
of Robert Bruce, who was afterwards made king, and 
became, through his daughter, the ancestor of the 
Stuarts. 

The very reasons which made the Scots hate 
England caused them to turn eagerly to France. The 
state of things between Scotland and England was 
repeated between England and France. The English 
kings for hundreds of years held large provinces from 
the Straits of Dover to the Gulf of Lyons, which the 
French kings tried to regain. Therefore the Scots 
cultivated the friendship of the French, fought in their 
ranks, intermarried with them, learnt their language, 
studied their literature, and imitated their customs. 
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In return the French constantly furnished them with 
men and money, to carry on their wars with England. 

The two crowns of England and Scotland were 
united in name when James YL of Scotland succeeded 
Elizaheth on the throne of England in 1603 ; hut for 
another hundred years the north of Scotland, where 
the Celtic clans lived, was still in a comparatively 
barbarous state. The Highlanders were still divided 
into clans, each hound, by ties of blood, name, and 
custom, to its chief, and perpetually at feud with its 
neighbours. Trade was placed under various restric- 
tions, from which that of England was free ; the scale 
of weights and measures was different; the Scottish 
Church differed from the English ; the Parliament and 
system of law were independent. With the Act of 
Union, which was passed in 1707, all this was changed, 
and Scotland was to be represented in the English 
Parliament. The National Church was placed on an 
independent footing, and Scottish trade was allowed 
all the freedom of English. More than all, the power 
of the nobles was permanently weakened, though that 
of the Highland chiefs was not broken till after the 
suppression of the insurrection in 1745. 

The present population of Scotland is about three 
and a half millions. 



CHAPTEE XL 

THE LOWLANDS OF SCOTLAND, 

i. Roxburghshire. 

Besides its natural division of Highlands and Low- 
lands, Scotland is divided, like England, into counties 
and parishes. Boxburghshire, one of the three border 
counties, consists mostly of high hills and fertile river 
valleys, the highest part, in Upper Teviotdale, being 
made of old rocks, and the lower parts towards the 
sea of softer sandstone, whose soil grows wheat and 
turnips. On the south-east of the county, the rocks 
forming the Cheviots (trap) grow a kind of grass 
peculiarly good for sheep ; while the abundance of 
water has caused the establishment of many wool 
factories. The chief river is the Teviot, which rises 
on the east side of some spurs of the Cheviots, and 
flows in a north-east direction through the most fertile 
land of the county till it joins the Tweed, at Kelso, 
famous for its corn market Hawick (11,000) is 
celebrated for its tweed manufactures. Jedburgh, the 
county town, is on the Jed. 

2. Dumfriesshire. 

The county of Dumfries is enclosed on the north 
and east by high hills made of the same rocks which 
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form the greater part of Wales and Cumberland, and 
stretch in a wide belt from the Mull of Galloway to 
the North Sea. The land slopes down to the Solway 
Firth, where the ground is flat Its most easterly 
river, the Liddel, rises in the Cheviots, and joins the 
Esk before it runs into the sea. The other rivers rise 
in the north of the county, in the group of hills 
which, under one name or another, form the watershed 
of almost all the rivers in the south-west of Scotland. 
In the southern hills, on the borders of Lanark, lead, 
copper, manganese, antimony, ironstone, and gypsum, 
are all found ; in the north-west is a spur of the Ayr- 
shire coal-field ; while Moffat, in the north-east, has 
some mineral springs. The county, however, is mainly 
agricultural. Cattle, sheep, and pigs are reared, and 
oats and potatoes are cultivated, especially in the sand- 
stone valley of the Nith, on which is Dumfries, the 
capital. Dumfries has a good commercial situation, 
and possesses a coasting trade, besides exporting the 
agricultural produce, and manufacturing tweeds, leather, 
and shoes. The town contains the tomb of Burns, 
the poet Canobie, near the border, has a valuable 

coal-bed. 

3. Peeblesshire. 

Just on the north side of Hartfell (2,625), one of 
the highest peaks of the Dumfriesshire hills, rises the 
Tweed, one of the most important rivers in Scotland. 
The county is made of the old clay-slate rocks prevail- 
ing in this part of the country, and is chiefly devoted 
to pasture for sheep, and cultivating turnips to feed 
them. Some of the hills are quarried for roofing-slate ; 
but owing to the climate, which is very bleak and wet, 
and the bareness of the moors, the county is very 

G 
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thinly populated It is well watered, and has some 
small towns. Peebles (2,000), the capital, is on the 
left bank of the Tweed. 



4. Selkirkshire. 

After leaving Peebles the Tweed enters Selkirkshire, 
a small county, made of the same rocks, and containing 
many high peaks, some over 2,000 feet The Tweed 
has many tributaries, among them the Ettrick and 
the Yarrow, on its right bank, and the Gala on its 
left. Selkirk is chiefly pastoral, but the lower ground 
grows good crops of wheat and barley. The streams 
are much used to turn the mill-wheels of the tweed 
manufactories, which are rapidly increasing both at 
Selkirk (5,000), the county town, on the Ettrick, and 
at Galashiels (10,000), on the Gala. 

5. Berwickshire. 

The Tweed next passes through Roxburghshire, 
which we have already examined, and then towards 
Berwick on the south, receiving on its way to the sea 
many small streams which rise in the Lammermuir 
Hills. The lower parts of the county on the west and 
south are known as Lauderdale and the Merse, and 
here wheat, barley, oats, and beans are grown, and of 
this district Dunse is the chief town. The border town 
of Berwickron-Tweed, once the object of so much fight- 
ing, is at the mouth of the river, where the Tweed 
joins the North Sea. The coast is bold, and juts out 
into the- sea at the point called St. Abb's Head, and 
the interior of the county is undulating and pastoral 
Greenlaw, the county town, is on the Blackadder. 
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6. Lanarkshire. 

Not far from the source of the Tweed, in the Low- 
ther Hills, is the source of the Clyde, the most impor- 
tant commercial river in Scotland. This arises from 
the fact that it contains a great coal-field in its basin, 
and on its magnificent estuary, facing America, one of 
the largest cities of modern times has been built. The 
high hills on the south contain lead mines, and after 
leaving them the river passes through a coal-field, 
where iron-stone is also worked. This part of the 
county of Lanarkshire is densely populated, and be- 
comes more so as we approach Glasgow. Glasgow 
contains 550,000 inhabitants, and has a University. 
Before the union it had hardly any foreign commerce, 
but now trades in glass, cotton, silks, jute, ships, and 
metals. The town is very unhealthy, owing to the 
smoke. Above the town of Lanark (Lanark means a 
" clearing ") the sandstone district is pastoral 

7. Renfrewshire. 

On the south side of the Clyde estuary lies the little 
county of Eenfrewshire, which has more inhabitants 
than any other in Scotland. Towards the south the 
ground is hilly, and made of very old rocks. Then it 
slopes away to the north through coal, and iron, and 
limestone, till it reaches a steep of sandstone on the 
banks of the Clyde. Renfrew (4,000), the capital, is 
uncommercial, but though the county is mainly manu- 
facturing, it has some dairy farms and market gardens, 
and on the hills there is pasture. Paisley (48,000), on 
the White Cart, has large distilleries, besides copperas 
works, coal-pits, and cotton, silk, and shawl factories. 
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Port Glasgow, on the Clyde estuary, has a large trade 
with America, while Greenock (70,000), at the junction 
of the Firth of Clyde with the estuary, has a fine 
harbour and docks, and is engaged in sugar-refining. 

8. Ayrshire. 

In the spurs of the hills on the east side of Lanark 
rise most of the small rivers which water Ayrshire. 
The county is highest in the east and north, where 
the rocks are hard, and slopes away in plains to- 
wards the North Channel, which separates this part of 
Scotland from Ireland. In the centre and north are 
coal-fields, and here some manufacturing towns are 
gathered. Kilmarnock, on the Irvine, is the largest 
town (23,000), and is in the midst of a thriving district, 
which manufactures stockings, leather, and carpets. 
Ayr (17,000), at the mouth of the Ayr, has mines of 
coal, ironstone, lead, plumbago, antimony, and copper 
in its neighbourhood, and a large shipping trade with 
Ireland. Two miles from this town Burns was born. 
The south of the county is pastoral and agricultural, 
and there is a breed of small cattle peculiar to Ayrshire. 
Ailsa Craig, a great rock, stands nine miles from the 

mainland. 

9. Wigtonshire. 

Wigtonshire, the most southerly county in Scotland, 
juts out in two peninsulas into the North Channel, 
with the Mull of Galloway at the end of one, and 
Burrow Head at the end of the other, with Luce 
Bay between them. Both peninsulas, but especially 
that on the west, have much fine arable land. Wig- 
tonshire is composed entirely of the old clay slate 
rocks, so largely spread over the south of Scotland. 
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The surface is undulating, and while cattle can be 
reared on the barren and hilly moors of the north, 
turnips and other things are extensively grown in the 
south. There are a few small rivers, and a few small 
lakes. At the foot of one of these, Loch Ryan, which 
is really a small arm of the sea, lies Stranraer, a town 
with a large shipping trade; especially with Ireland. 
Wigton, the capital, a very little town, is on Wigton 
Bay. 

10. Kircudbrightshire. 

The Ken, which flows through Kircudbrightshire, 
rises on the borders of Dumfries, on the south side of 
Black Larg. The county is hilly to the north, and 
along the west, with detached heights on the south, 
towards the Solway Firth. Between these ranges the 
ground is flat, and tolerably fertile. Cattle are reared, 
and oats and turnips cultivated ; but the climate in the 
neighbourhood of, all these hills is very wet. The 
county contains one or two small towns. Kircudbright, 
on the river Dee, is the capital. 

11. Haddington, or East Lothian. 

Now we have traced out all the counties drained by 
the rivers rising in the great range of hills to the north 
of Dumfries, we must consider the basins of the rivers 
springing out of the smaller ranges of hills, and this 
carries us back to the shores of the North Sea, and 
the county of Haddington, or East Lothian. The 
Lammermuir Hills, as we hav.e seen, run between 
Berwick and Haddington, and are made of the old 
clay-slate rocks, which form pasture for sheep and 
cattle. On their north side the river Tyne rises, and 
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flows through a fertile plain, in which wheat, oats, 
beans, and turnips are cultivated. Here Haddington, 
the capital, is situated, which has a market for wool 
and corn. On the coast, which has some bold promon- 
tories, is Dunbar, where Cromwell won a victory in 
1650, and Preston Pans, where Charles Edward gained 
another in 1745. North Berwick is a bathing-place, 
and in common with all the towns along the coast has 
a fishing trade. 

12. Edinburgh, or Mid-Lothian. 

On the south border of the county of Edinburgh 
(or Edwinsburgh, "the town of Edwin," so called 
from a Prince of Northumbria, who governed it) are 
the high ranges of the Moorfoot and the Pentlands. 
Some small rivers, like the Almond, and the Water 
of Leith, rise on their north side, and flow through a 
limestone country, containing beds of coal, till they 
reach the flatter ground near the Eirth of Forth. 
The greater part of Edinburgh, or Mid -Lothian, 
as it is generally called, yields excellent crops of 
turnips, barley, and wheat, while the south and east 
has good pasture. The capital of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
is surrounded by high hills, and is built a short 
distance from the estuary of the Forth, which bounds 
the county on the north. It is a beautiful city, 
and contains a University and Holyrood, the old 
palace of the Stuart kings. Leith is its port, and 
has a large foreign and coasting trade, especially with 
the Baltic. At Leith, manufactures of silk, wool, glass, 
soap, and flax are carried on. Edinburgh and Leith 
together have a population of about 267,000. Long 
ago, when the Komans were in Britain, the Emperor 
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Antoninus built a wall between the points where Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow now are, to keep out the wild 
tribes that lived to the north. 

13. Linlithgow, or West Lothian. 

Linlithgow has no important hills or rivers. Near 
the southern border* there are large tracts of heath; 
but the greater part of the county is low and undu- 
lating, and slopes down to the Firth of Forth. Coal 
and iron mines are worked in the neighbourhood of 
Linlithgow^ the county town. The rest of the country 
districts are well cultivated, and cotton is manufactured 
in the small towns near the mining districts. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

Differences of Highlands and Lowlands. 

Ws have now finished examining the southern part 
of Scotland, which is almost divided from the rest by 
the Firths of Forth and Clyde ; and before we go onto 
the other counties, let us sum up what we have learnt 
about it. We have seen that Scotland divides itself 
naturally into Highlands and Lowlands, and that in 
these two parts the rocks, the surface, the people, and 
the lives of the people, are all different. In the Low- 
lands of the east of Scotland the plains are wider, 
the tops of the hills more rounded, the river valleys 
larger and more fertile, than in the Highlands, and the 
country generally is more like that of the North of 
England, which it resembles in climate. In the western 
Lowlands very little soil can be worn away from the 
surface of the hard rocks, so the land is not cultivated, 
and sheep are fed on the grass and moors. But where, 
ages ago, the pressure of the ice has been sufficient to 
grind away and mix up the rocks, a deep, rich soil has 
been formed, such as we find in the basins of the Tweed 
and the Forth. The central plain, between the Firths 
of Forth and Clyde, never rises above 200 feet above 
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the sea, and has a wonderfully fertile soil. Some 

counties are partly Highland and partly Lowland in 

their rocks and surface, and among these we now come 

to 

z. Dumbartonshire. 

The north-west part, between Loch Lomond, Loch 
Long, and the Clyde, the east, west, and south bound- 
aries of Dumbartonshire, is of old slaty rocks, which 
form most of the Highlands. They are very bare, 
high, and craggy, owing to the wearing away of the 
softer rocks. The southern part belongs to the Low- 
lands, and here the country is lower and more fertile. 
Along the little river Leven are denselyjpopulated 
manufacturing towns, and the softness and purity of 
the water of the river have led to calico works and 
"bleaching works being established down its banks." 
Dumbarton (11,000), the county town, stands on a 
rock at the junction of the Clyde and. the Leven, and 
was once the capital of the old kingdom of Strathclyde. 

2. Stirling. 

On the north-east of Loch Lomond is the great 
mountain of Ben Lomond (" Ben " is the same word as 
"Pen," a hill, and "lorn" means bare), and on its 
southern slopes is the source of the Forth. At this 
point the county is Highland; but after passing by 
cold and barren moors, the river enters the Lowland 
division, and divides Stirling from Perthshire. In the 
limestone plain, east of the Campsie Hills, iron is 
worked, coal dug, and cotton and wool manufactured. 
There is a fertile agricultural tract along the banks of 
the Forth ; but the coimty is chiefly manufacturing. 
Stirling (14,000), the capital, has a strong position on 
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a rock overlooking the Forth. It has both cotton and 
wool factories. Bannockbum is famous for Edward 
II. *8 defeat by Eobert Bruce, in 1314. Falkirk 
(11,000) is celebrated at present for its cattle fairs, and 
for two battles in former times; one in 1298, when 
Edward I. defeated the Scotch, and one in 1746, when 
the Highlanders gained a victory over George IL's 
army. 

East of Stirling, and drained by the river Devon, 
a tributary of the Forth, is Clackmannan, the smallest 
county in Scotland. On the south-west, near the 
Forth, the soil- is of rich clay ; but north of this is a 
valuable coal-bed, much worked near Alloa (9,000), 
where iron and limestone can also be obtained. The 
county, small as it is, is thickly populated, and 
manufactures shawls, blankets, and serges, while close 
to the stream, fulling and bleaching are carried on. 
Clackmannan is the capital ; but Dollar and Alloa are 
the largest towns. 

4. Perthshire. 

North of Ben Lomond rises the crescent-shaped 
range of the Grampians, which bounds Perthshire on 
the west and north, and divides Aberdeenshire from 
Inverness and Forfar. The rainfall on the mountains 
is very great, and here many rivers rise. North of 
the Forth, which forms the south boundary of the 
county, the first river is the Teith, an affluent of the 
Forth, rising in Loch Katrine, and flowing past Ben 
Ledi. Further north is the Earn, rising at the foot 
of Ben More (the " great hill "), which flows into the 
estuary of the Tay, and the river Tay, rising in Loch 
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Tay, under Ben Lawers, containing the rest of the 
county in its basin. All this part is noted for its 
beautiful lakes and high mountains. There is Ben 
Dearg (the "red hill"), with the Garry to the south 
of it, flowing past Killiecrankie, where Viscount Dun- 
dee was defeated in 1689, and many others to the 
east, which, after running through the hard slaty rocks 
in the upper part of Perthshire, enter the fertile sand- * 
stone belt called Strathmore, extending from the Forth 
to the coast of Kincardine. East of the Tay are the 
Sidlaw Hills, and south of these, the rich Carse of 
Gowrie, noted for its apples, wheat, oats, barley, and 
potatoes. The word "carse" means cultivated river 
soil Perth (25,000), the capital of Scotland till 1437, 
was called the " key" of Scotland, from its strong posi- 
tion on the Tay, at the head of the estuary, and on the 
edge of a rich country. It has dyeing works, iron- 
works, tanneries, flax and cotton factories, and shipping. 
The lower parts of most of the river valleys are culti- 
vated, and slate and building stones are quarried ; but 
the county is chiefly pastoral. 

5. Kinross. 

South-east of Perthshire lie the Ochill Hills, and 
between them and Loch Leven the little county of 
Kinross is enclosed. It is principally arable, and 
grows oats; but the small town of Kinross, on the 
Eden, has manufactures of yarn and tartan shawls. 

6. Fifeshire. 

After leaving Kinross, the Leven flows through 
Fifeshire, which forms a peninsula between the Firths 
of Forth and Tay, and is bounded on the east by the 
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North Sea. On all this side of Scotland the climate is 
much colder and drier, because the western mountains 
have taken the rain from the south-west winds. The 
river Eden, which rises in the Ochill Hills, flows 
through a sandstone plain, and south of this the 
country becomes more hilly, and the rocks are lime- 
stone. Coal and ironstone are worked in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kirkaldy (18,000), and Dunfermline, 
where linen is also manufactured. Lead has been 
worked in the Lomond. Hills. Cupar, the county 
town, is on the Eden; and St. Andrew's (6,000), on 
the coast, has a university. South of the Leven is 
Kirkaldy, which, besides its coal mines, has an export 
trade in the oats, wheat, barley, and flax grown in the 
county, and also in the fish caught off the shores. The 
coast is very rocky and dangerous, with scarcely any 

harbours. 

7. Forfarshire. 

The north-west portion of Forfar, or Angus, under 
the Grampians, belongs to the Highlands, and here all 
the rivers rise which water the fertile sandstone plain 
of Strathmore. The north part is high and little 
cultivated, but in the neighbourhood of the Sidlaw 
Hills are rich valleys, and on the lower ground, towards 
the North Sea, agriculture as well as manufactures is 
carried on. This is the great seat of the linen trade. 
Forfar, the capital, works many hand-looms. Dundee 
(139,000), on the Firth of Tay, the most populous 
town in North Scotland, has linen and hemp factories, 
and makes sailcloth and canvas. It has also nne 
docks. Montrose, at the mouth of the estuary of the 
South Esk, and Arbroath, off the coast, have large 
fisheries. 
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8. Kincardineshire. 

The two rivers which bound Kincardine, or Mearns, 
on the north and south rise on either side of the Gram- 
pians. The course of the Dee is through the high, 
hare ground of the old granite and clay-slate rocks, 
which are used for pasture ; but the Esk flows in its 
lower part through Strathmore, which ends at Stone- 
haven on the sea. Between these rivers are various 
smaller streams, rising in some low hills, with porcelain 
clay on their banks. Stonehaven, the capital, has an 
export trade in coal, and in the produce of the ling 
and cod fisheries of the coast. Finnan is famous for 
its haddocks. 

9. Aberdeenshire. 

The large* county of Aberdeen, lying between the 
Grampians and the North Sea, has a very varied surface, 
and is drained by rivers rising in the Grampians. It 
consists almost entirely of the granite and clay slate of 
the Highlands, and slopes from the south-west towards 
the sea. The highest peaks are on the borders of Inver- 
ness and Banff, and reach over 4,000 feet. These are 
Ben Macdhui ("the black swine hill"), Cairntoul ("the 
hill of holes"), and Cairn Gorm ("the blue hill"), where 
coloured rock crystals are found. Under Ben Macdhui 
is the source of the Dee, wjiich, after passing through 
high, wild country, where cattle are reared, reaches the 
sea south of Aberdeen, the capital, on the Don. In the 
district between the two rivers granite is quarried and 
exported. There is some arable land on the east coast, 
where oats, barley, potatoes, and turnips are grown, 
but the climate is too cold for wheat. Aberdeen, the 
capital (95,000), has a University, and exports linen, 
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paper, and combs. Peterhead and Fraserburgh, on 

the coast, are chiefly engaged in the whale and seal 

fisheries. 

ro. Banffshire. 

The Avon rises at the foot of Ben Macdhui, and 
after crossing Banff falls into the Spey, which bounds 
the county to the east. The surface of Banff falls 
gently from the high, bare peaks of the Grampians, 
where sheep graze, to the lower land on the north, on 
the shores of the North Sea, where the climate is toler- 
ably dry, and barley, oats, and some wheat are grown. 
The Spey and the Doveran have both salmon fisheries, 
and herrings are caught off the .coast. Banff, the 
capital, at the mouth of the Doveran, sends cattle, fish, 
and grain to London by sea ; and Portsoy, also on the 
coast, has quarries of marble and granite, besides a 
trade in linen, fish, and corn. Glen Livat, near the 
Avon, is celebrated for its whiskey. 

zz. Elgin or Moray. 

Although one of the branches of the Spey rises in 
Monadliadh Mountains, in Inverness, another rises 
north of the Grampians, and flows to the east of 
Elgin. The country lying between the Spey on the 
east and the Findhorn on the west is made of old 
rocks, and is high and pastoral ; but towards the North 
Sea, on the north, the ground sinks, the; rocks pass into 
old red sandstone, tillage is carried on, and the climate, 
which is neither so cold nor so wet as in many parts of 
the east coast, allows wheat and other grains to grow. 
Elgin, the capital, is an old town, with a cathedral, 
but there are no places of importance in the county, in 
spite of the slate quarries in the hills. 
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12. Nairn. 

The Findhorn and the Nairn rise on opposite sides of 
some spurs of the Monadliadh Mountains, and flow 
through the little county of Nairn, finally reaching the 
Moray Firth. Nairn is hilly towards the south, where 
sheep and cattle are reared, but it slopes down to the 
sandstone plain near the sea, which grows oats and 
barley. Naiim, the capital, at the mouth of the Nairn, 
has a herring fishery, and a shipping trade. 

13. Invernesshire. 

Inverness, the largest county in Scotland, lies on the 
north-west side of the Grampians, and contains many 
ranges of high hills, and the loftiest peak in the 
British Isles. It is bounded on the west by the Sea of 
the Hebrides, and to the east by the Grampians, while 
Boss and Argyll lie north and south. The county is cut 
into two by the valley of Glen More, extending from 
Loch Linnhe to the Moray Firth, which are united by 
Loch Lochy and Loch Ness. East of this is the range 
of Monadliadh, or " Dark Grey" Mountains, in which, 
as we have said, the Spey, the most rapid of Scotch 
rivers, takes its rise ; and to the south, on the borders 
of Loch Eil, towers Ben Nevis ("the hill nearest 
heaven," or "the hill of poison," the meaning is not 
quite certain), 4,400 feet above the sea. West of Glen 
More the land is much broken into lakes, and the 
coast is deeply marked with great points running into 
the sea and high jagged peaks. Cut off from the 
mainland, yet almost joining it, is the Isle of Skye, 
which, with Eigg and some smaller islands, is included 
in the county of Inverness. The climate, though very 
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moist from catching the rain of the Atlantic, is also, 
for -the same reason, mild. Inverness has many rivers, 
and among its peaks and valleys are gathered the old 
inhabitants who speak the old tongue. Inverness is 
very thinly peopled; but has some sheep walks and 
large deer forests, and is famous for a breed of black 
cattle. The capital is Inverness (14,000), on the Moray 
Firth. The position of the town, at the head of the 
Caledonian Canal, as the water-way along Glen More 
is called, is a very good one ; but the coldness of the 
climate is a barrier to its prosperity. It manufactures, 
however, linen and wool, and in the strip of low 
sandstone soil, near the Moray Firth, wheat and oats 
are cultivated. Portree, the capital of Skye, has a 
large herring fishery. 

14. Argyllshire. 

Argyllshire, which stretches along the Atlantic from 
the North Channel to the Sea of the Hebrides, is very 
like Inverness in the rocks composing it, its scenery, 
and its inhabitants. It has an immense coast line, and 
many fiords or lochs, running inland, up which the 
tide comes. Above these tower great hills and cliffs. 
The country includes many islands, of which the most 
important are Mull, made almost entirely of basalt 
and other igneous rocks, with Ben More, over 
3,000 feet high, in the centre. Near this are Staffa, 
with its basaltic columns, and Iona, "the sacred isle." 
South of Mull is Jura (possibly the " isle of deer"), 
which is very fertile ; and south again May, and 
the peninsula of Cantire, the "Land's End." The 
county is mostly moorland, and the scanty population 
rear sheep on the hillsides. Along the coast, however, 
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are herring, ling, and cod fisheries ; slate quarries are 

worked at Easdale and at Ballachidish, and lead at 

Strontian and Tyndrum. There are only one or two 

small rivers; but the lochs form navigable estuaries, 

and at the head of one of these — Loch Fyne, Inverary y 

the capital, is situated. Campbeltown, in Cantire, has 

a trade in whiskey, herrings, cattle, and sheep; and 

Oban is much visited by tourists. Loch Awe is the 

largest inland lake, and stands at the foot of Ben 

Cruachan. 

15. Bute. 

The four islands of Bute, Arran, and Great and 
Little Cumbray, form the county of Bute. It belongs, 
in some respects, to the Highlands, and in some, to the 
Lowlands. The islands consist of many different 
kinds of rock; and Bute has good harbours, and its 
hills yield limestone and slate. Arran, which perhaps 
means "a peaked hill, 1 ' is partly of granite and 
similar old rocks, rising up in steep hills to the north 
and south, with a belt of red sandstone in the middle. 
Freestone, ironstone, porphyry, and limestone are 
all obtained from here; but the island is thinly- 
peopled, though it is used as a watering-place in the 
summer by the Glasgow people. 

16. Ross and Cromarty. 

The high bare hills with the sea running far into 
their midst, which form the main features of Argyll 
and Inverness, continue along the west coast into 
Eosshire and Cromarty. The rocks of this coast are 
the oldest of the British Isles, and the whole of the 
county is mountainous and wild, with several lakes, 
but few rivers till we get to the lower and fertile 
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ground between the Dornoch and Moray Firths, where 

the soil is cultivated. The high grounds are devoted 

to sheep fanning, and herring fishing is carried on 

both on the coast of the Minch, which bounds Boss 

and Cromarty to the west, and on that of the Dornoch 

and Moray Firths ; for so this part of the North Sea, 

which lies to the east, is called. Dingwall, the 

capital of Boss, is at the head of Cromarty Firth ; and 

Cromarty, the chief town of the scattered county 

bearing its name, is at its mouth. Owing to its 

excellent situation it has some trade in shipping and 

herrings. 

17. Sutherlandahirc 

In rocks, scenery, and productions, Sutherland is 
very like Boss. Its highest peaks are in the centre, 
some rising over 3,000 feet; and deep lakes are 
scattered over the whole county, which lies between 
the Atlantic and the North Seas. The small streams 
flowing from the lakes are not navigable. The 
great headland of Cape Wrath is on the north-west, 
and Stoir Point juts into the sea lower down. In the 
neighbourhood of Dornoch, the chief town, barley and 
oats are cultivated ; the higher parts are given up to 
deer forests and sheep walks. 

• 

18. Caithness. 

A range known as the Morven Hills runs down the 
east border of Sutherland, and forms the boundary 
between it and the Lowland county of Caithness, 
which is surrounded by sea. Caithness is made of old 
red sandstone rocks, which are much quarried. Free- 
stone, slate, and flagstones are also articles of com- 
merce, as well as the granite found in the west and 
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south. The greater part of the county is pastoraL 
Wick, on the mouth of the river of the same name, 
which runs into the North Sea, has the chief herring 
fishery in the north ; and Thurso, on Dunnet Bay, has 
an excellent harhour. Opposite Thurso is Dunnet 
Head, the most northerly point in Scotland, and in 
a line with it Duncansby Head juts into the North 
Sea, with John o' Groat's house between them. The 
population of Caithness is principally of Scandinavian 
origin, and traces still remain of their ancient speech 

and customs. 

19. Orkney Islands. 

The Pentland Firth separates Caithness from the 
group of the Orkney Islands, consisting of about 
twenty-seven islands of old red sandstone. The largest 
of them is Mainland, or Pomona, with Kirkwall, the 
capital, containing an old cathedral. The surface of 
the Orkneys is undulating; and the climate mild and 
wet Oats, barley, potatoes, and turnips are grown 
here ; and sheep and cattle are reared, but the chief 
industry is fishing. As in Caithness, the population 
is chiefly of Scandinavian descent. More than fifty 
miles north of the Orkneys are the 

20. Shetland Isles, 

Which, being made of different rocks, have a more 
varied surface and productions. The islands number 
over one hundred, and mostly consist of moors, with 
occasional swamps. The climate is on the whole 
mild and damp. The rocks of the greater part have 
been worn away into deep bays and headlands ; and 
the hills* yield granite and a little copper. Here the 
sheep graze whose fine wool is made into stockings and 
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shawls ; and here also the small Shetland ponies are 
reared. On the coast are fisheries of herring, ling, and 
cod, and shoals of whales and seals are sometimes seen, 
In the sandstone soil of the south scanty crops of oats, 
barley, and turnips are grown. Lerwich 9 the only 
town, is on Mainland. The inhabitants of Shetland, 
like those of Orkney, are of Scandinavian origin, and 
both groups were subject to the kings of Norway till 
1468, when James III. received them in pledge of the 
dowry of Margaret of Denmark. 

21. Hebrides. 

The Minch and the Little Minch separate the 
Hebrides, or Isles of the West, from the mainland; 
and though these form a group by themselves, they 
have been divided for various purposes among the 
neighbouring counties. Lewis, the largest and most 
northerly island, belongs to Ross, and is covered with 
moors, which are only used as pasture for sheep, and 
for grouse sporting. The only town is Stornoway, 
famous as a fishing station. The other islands of 
Harris, North and South Uisfc, Benbecula, and Barra, 
are mountainous and rocky. They are included in 
Invernesshire. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 
IRELAND. 

i. General Features. 

Ireland, like England and Scotland, is higher on the 
west than on the east, and, like them, has its western 
coast more jagged. All round the coast, however, there 
are ranges of hills ; but the centre of the country is low, 
and occupied by a great limestone plain, with numerous 
lakes, and many thousands of acres of bog. Ireland is 
separated from England and Scotland by St. George's 
Channel, the Irish Sea, and the North Channel, all of 
which, like the North Sea and the English Channel, 
are comparatively shallow. On the west and north 
stretches the Atlantic. On the west coast the old 
limestone rocks have been much worn away, but the 
sandstone promontories of the south-west jut into the 
ocean, and form some splendid harbours. Here the 
moist warm climate permits rare trees and plants, like 
the arbutus and cypress, to grow; but the excessive 
damp of the whole country keeps back the harvest, 
which is a month later than in Russia. Though 
the rain, which falls on 208 days out of the 365, is 
bad for the crops, it keeps the trees in leaf, and the 
pastures green and fresh for the immense numbers of 
cattle that graze on them. The main food of the country 
is the potato, introduced into the country in the reign 
of James I. Any failure of the crop produces famine. 
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Owing to the level of. the coast being so much 
higher than that of the interior, the water which drains 
down the sides of the mountains collects into lakes in 
the centre. The rivers flowing through this plain are 
sluggish in their course, but on the west the rivers are 
rapid. In this part of the country the rocks are very 
old, and the mountains and lakes differ from those of 
the rest of Ireland. As in the west of Scotland, the 
pressure of the ice long ago has worn away the softer 
rocks, and left deep valleys, which the sea has since 
filled. All the large towns of Ireland are, without 
exception, seaports, the situations being more favour- 
able than in the boggy plain of the interior, and the 
most important of these towns are on the eastern side, 
facing England. 

2. The History of Ireland. 

Ireland is a very disturbed country, where the poor 
people often hate their landlords, and sometimes shoot 
them, while differences of religion make enmity between 
Catholics and Protestants. What is the cause of this 
unhappy state of things 1 The cause is to be found in 
the history of Ireland, which is quite unlike the history 
of England or Scotland. The English knew little 
about Ireland till after the Norman Conquest. The 
Irish were a Celtic race, like the Welsh. The country 
was not one kingdom, but was possessed by a number 
of clam ; that is, tribes of men, who obeyed no one 
but their chief. All the members of each clan believed 
themselves to be a kind of cousins. The chiefs were 
elected, and as all the clan were not always agreed to 
have the same chief, this custom caused quarrels within 
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the clan. Each clan also was apt to be at war with 
its neighbours. The laws of the Irish were quite unlike 
the laws of the English. The land did not belong to 
lords and rich men, but to the clans, and the clansmen 
owned their land in common. Instead of grave judges, 
the Irish had a set of men called Brehons, who were 
almost as much like wizards as lawyers. If one of them 
gave an unfair judgment, it was believed that pimples 
would grow on his face. The laws of these Brehons 
were unlike English laws. If one man killed another, 
he was not put to death, but had to pay so many cattle. 
The religion of the Irish was much mixed with old 
savage beliefs. The great Saint Bridget was only the 
old Goddess of Fire, with some Christian virtues 
added. 

It was ii\ the reign of our Henry II. (1169) that 
some Norman nobles, under Strongbow, Earl of 
Pembroke, led their men into Ireland, and partly con- 
quered it. They settled in Ireland, where they made 
an English "pale," or division; that is, a province, 
consisting of the counties of Dublin, Meath, Kildare, 
and Louth. Thus the Normans began to conquer 
Ireland; but they did not conquer it, as they did 
England, almost at one blow. Normans, and English, 
and Irish went on quarrelling for hundreds of years, and 
the quarrels in Ireland now are the result of these old 
wars. The Norman and English invaders could not 
understand the Irish laws and customs about the 
ownership of land, and about chieftainships and the 
punishment of crimes. They despised the Irish as if 
they had been mere savages, like the Australian blacks, 
and there were many cruel and horrible deeds done, 
especially when the Irish rebelled in the reign of 
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Elizabeth, and under Charles I. and CromwelL Great 
territories were made into " plantations ; " that is, the 
Irish were turned out, and English and Scotch were 
sent to occupy their lands. What made matters worse 
was that the Irish remained Eoman Catholics, while the 
English became Protestants at the Reformation. Thus 
the Irish sided with the Spaniards, the French, and all 
the Eoman Catholic enemies of England. Rebellions 
broke out in every century; there was a great rebellion 
in 1798, and another in 1848, and even now it is neces- 
sary to keep soldiers and armed police in Ireland. Thus 
the history of Ireland has been unhappy, because Ire- 
land was never thoroughly conquered by the English, 
and the peoples have therefore never properly mixed 
with one another. They had different laws, and they 
came to have different religions, and thus the two 
peoples have never understood each other. The Irish 
used to have a separate parliament; but since 1800, 
when the' two countries were united by law, Irish 
members have sat in the English House of Commons. 
Many things have been tried to make Ireland contented. 
The English Church has been disestablished in Ireland, 
where, of course, the Roman Catholics did not like it, 
and the laws about the ownership of land have been 
altered. But, probably, laws will be of little use while 
the people are so numerous that the country cannot 
feed them, so that there is always danger of famine. 
The Irish are a quick, fanciful, witty people, very fond 
of sport, but not generally industrious while they re- 
main in their own country. Many thousands of them 
are settled in America and in England. 
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3. The People of Ireland. 

The original inhabitants were of Celtic race, but 
there is now a large intermixture of the blood of other 
countries. The northern part, or province of Ulster, 
has been colonized by the Scots. Leinster, the 
eastern province, was first ravaged and then settled by 
the English, who obtained a firm hold on the land in 
1172. Minister, in the south, was at various times visited 
by both French and Spaniards, who intermarried with 
the natives; while Connaught, in the west, was pre- 
served by its wildness from communication with 
foreigners. Here the native language of Erse is still 
chiefly spoken. 

After the conquest some attempt was made to divide 
Ireland into counties, but this was not properly carried 
out till the reign of James I. Up to the year 1800 
Ireland had a parliament of its own, which was at 
Dublin; but it now sends members to the English 
Parliament, and has a Viceroy to represent the Queen. 
The people are mostly Eoman Catholic ; but many of 
the descendants of the English settlers are Protestants. 
The population amounts to nearly five and a half 
millions. 

The population of Ireland increases annually about 
300,000, and in spite of the emigration to America, 
which has been going on largely for many years, much 
food has to be imported, as the food grown at home is 
not sufficient. Grain growing is expensive, and Ireland 
is a very poor country, so the people took to rearing 
cattle, and sending them to England. But though 
Ireland breeds far more cattle than England, the 
English cows and sheep are generally better bred. 
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From Malin Head, in Donegal, to Mizen Head, in 
Cork, Ireland is 290 miles long ; and from Dunmore 
Head, in Kerry, to the most easterly part of County 
Down, it measures 175 miles. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
ULSTER AND CONNAUGHT. 

PROVINCE OF ULSTER. 

We have said that Ireland is divided into four 
provinces, each of which is again subdivided into 
counties. Ulgter, the most northerly province, was 
first colonized systematically about 1636, after a con- 
spiracy. Two earls were executed, and their counties 
of Donegal, Derry, Tyrone, Fermanagh, Cavan, and 
Armagh, were forfeited to the English crown. 

z. Down. 

County Down, which is the most south-east county 
of Ulster, is bounded on the east by the Irish Sea, and 
on the north by the Lagan and Belfast Lough. 
(" Lough " is the same word as " loch," and " lake.") 
The rocks composing it are granite, clay slate, and 
others of a very early period. The Mourne Moun- 
tains (2,700 feet), in the south-east corner of the 
county, between Carlingford Bay and Dundrum Bay, 
give rise to several small rivers, whose basins contain 
some of the most important towns in Ireland. Among 
these rivers is the Bann, which flows across Down, 
enters Armagh, and after passing through Lough 
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Neagh, and dividing Londonderry from Antrim, 
empties itself into the North Channel. Newry is 
situated on one of its branches, near the head of Car- 
lingford Bay. It trades with Liverpool and Cardiff,, 
and has foundries and linen factories. The capital of 
Down is Downpatrick, on Strangford Lough. Carling- 
ford Bay is celebrated for its oysters, and the Bann< is 
a salmon river. Towards the sea the rocks are quarried, 
and lead mines worked. 

2. Armagh. 

After leaving Down the Bann waters Armagh, a 
hilly county sloping down to the shores of Lough 
Neagh. It is very populous, owing to the linen 
manufacture carried on in some of the towns, especially 
in Lurgato, near the north-east border, which also 
makes ^damask and dresses. The county is, however, 
chiefly devoted to husbandry, and agricultural produce 
is easily carried from the neighbouring towns to the 
coast Armagh, the capital, is a very old city, and 
the seat of an Archbishopric. The waters of ten 
rivers drain into Lough Neagh, the largest lake in the 
British Isles, twenty miles long, and twelve broad ; but 
the only river it sends out is the Bann, which enters 
the sea west of Pbrtrush. 

3. Antrim. 

Antrim, which lies east of the Bann, is bounded on 
the south by the. Lagan, and on the east and north by 
the North Channel. It is a basaltic tableland, gradually 
rising towards the north, and with great headlands on 
the coast, of which Fair Head and the Giants' Cause- 
way are the most famous. Antrim is well-watered and 
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populous. Linen is manufactured in the villages as 
well as in the towns, and this part of Ireland being 
far drier than the country further west, much of the 
land is under the plough, and wheat and oats are 
grown. Belfast (174,000), on the Lagan, at the head 
of Belfast Lough, is the first Irish industrial town, 
with fine docks, and a large linen manufacture, an 
industry which employs the smaller towns around as 
welL Belfast has also manufactures of cotton; it 
has a college and fine public buildings, and the 
inhabitants, owing to their Scotch blood, are more 
steady and thrifty than the natives of the rest of 
Ireland. Lisburn has also extensive linen manu- 
factures ; while Portrush, on the coast, near the mouth 
of the Bann, has an export trade in salmon, agricultural 
produce, and linen; Like Down, Antrim was partially 
settled by Scots from the west of Scotland. 

4. Londonderry. 

The river Bann drains the east side of Londonderry, 
and forms its eastern boundary ; while on the north 
lie Lough Foyle and the North Channel* The country 
watered by the Bann is undulating, and made of the 
same volcanic rocks that compose most of Antrim. 
At the mouth of the river lies Coleraine, which has a 
shipping trade. West of this district a range of high 
hills extends to the Sperrin Mountains, in which many 
small rivers take their rise, and the small towns along 
the banks of these are engaged in the bleaching and 
in the linen manufactures. Londonderry (25*,000), 
the capital, on the Foyle, and near the head of the 
Lough, was founded in the reign of James L by some 
London companies, who at once began to improve the 
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land. It is the largest town in this part of the 
country, and is famous for its siege by James IL's 
army in 1689. The county is very populous owing 
to its manufactures, and in the lower grounds in the 
neighbourhood of Lough Foyle and Lough Neagh 
oats are cultivated. 

5. Tyrone. 

If we trace the Foyle up to its source we shall find 
that at, the town of Lifford it splits into two branches, 
of which the most easterly, the Mourne, rises in the 
hills on the south of Tyrone, and drains the larger part 
of the county. Tyrone is hilly throughout, but while 
in the north it consists of the slate and limestone which 
run through all this corner of Ireland, in the south the 
sandstone rocks are softer, and the soil more easily 
cultivated. East and west of the hills that form the 
water-parting between the streams flowing into Lough 
Neagh and Lough Foyle, are fine plains devoted to 
agriculture. Dungannon is situated in the centre of 
this district. Omagh, the capital, is at the junction of 
several rivers, which afterwards form the Mourne. 
Limestone is quarried in some parts, and linen is 
manufactured. 

6. Donegal. 

The Finn, the west branch of the Foyle, rises in the 
great granite hills that stretch from the north-east 
through the centre of Donegal down to the south, and 
contain fine marble, valuable minerals, and various 
kinds of porcelain clay. Donegal is from its position 
nearly cut off from the rest of Ireland. The Atlantic 
bounds it on the north and west, Donegal Bay lies to 
the south, while on the east the Foyle and Lough 
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Foyle separate it from Tyrone and Londonderry. The 
Finn is the principal river of the county ; after leaving 
the hills on the south it flows through lower grounds, 
and the little towns along its course are engaged in 
bleaching and in linen manufactures. Lifford, the 
chief town, is built at its junction with the Foyle. 
Donegal, on Donegal Bay, is a mere fishing village. 
The coast is deeply indented with bays and wild, bare 
headlands, and on the west the Atlantic winds blow 
great heaps of sand into the mouths of the valleys, 
and sometimes whole villages become buried. Immedi- 
ately round the coast, from Malin Bay on 'the south- 
west to Lough Swilly, a fiord or bay running far inland, 
which lies on the north-east of the county, is a belt of 
bog and moorland only used for grazing, as the excessive 
dampness of the climate renders cultivation almost 
impossible. Donegal abounds in small lakes, and the 
coast in islands. Cod, turbot, and soles are caught in 
Lough Foyle, and in the adjoining seas. 

7. Fermanagh. 

Lough Erne divides the county of Fermanagh into 
two parts. On the east the rocks are limestone and 
sandstone, and are quarried for building ; on the west 
the hills, also of limestone, are higher, sometimes reach- 
ing 2,000 feet. Much of the land is uncultivated, 
but oats and potatoes are produced, and there are 
many dairy farms. Pigs are also reared in great num- 
bers, as they are everywhere in Ireland. Enniskillen 
(5,800), the capital, is badly situated between the two 
lakes, without any means of communication with the 
sea. It was founded by the English settlers in James L's 
reign. 
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8. Cavan. 

The river Erne, which gives its name to the two 
la&es of Fermanagh, rises in the clay-slate district 
stretching from the borders of Cavan to Dundalk Bay. 
The country here is hilly, and a good deal of agriculture 
is carried on, the climate being drier than in the moun- 
tainous country further west. The ground rises as we 
cross the Erne, and the limestone hills are rich in iron, 
coal, lead, and silver ores, besides manganese, ochre, 
marl, and clay. The towns are scarcely more than 
villages. Cavan (3,300), the capital, is in the centre 
of the country, near Lough Oughter. 

9. Monaghan, 

In the east of Fermanagh rises the Blackwater, 
which waters the county of Monaghan, and is joined to 
upper Lough Erne by means of a canal. There are no 
great hills in the county, but the gentle slopes feed 
numbers of cattle, and the industry is altogether 
agricultural There is a good flax crop, and extensive 
markets, both for cattle and agricultural produce. In 
the north, which belongs to the great central plain of 
limestone, excellent freestone is quarried. Monaghan 
(3; 600), a small town on the Blackwater, has a few linen 
factories. 

PROVINCE OF CONNAUGHT. 

The range of hills which begins on the borders of 
Fermanagh, and sweeps round through Cavan to the 
coast of Leitrim, forms the watershed of the Shannon, 
the largest river of Ireland, which bounds the province 
of Connaught to the east On the west side of this 
boundary the people, as we have seen, are of a purer 

1 
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race, and have retained more of their native customs 
than the rest of the Irish. The climate is wetter, the 
scenery wilder, and the inhabitants more ignorant than 
in the other provinces. 

zo. Leitrim. 

Leitrim, the first of the counties watered by the 
Shannon, has a group of high hills lying north of 
Lough Allen, and containing valuable coal and iron- 
beds, with manganese, lead, and copper. South of 
Lough Allen, Leitrim becomes much flatter, and is 
principally devoted to grazing and agriculture, though 
the villagers also manufacture coarse woollen and linen 
goods for their own use. Carrick, near the Shannon, 
is the chief town; but it only contains 1,300 in- 
habitants. 

zz. Roscommon. 

Eoscommon is almost entirely bounded by the 
Shannon, and its tributary the Suck, the former river 
being navigable for a great part of its course. The 
county is undulating, with large tracts of bog and 
many lakes, some permanent, and some only temporary. 
In the north, in the neighbourhood of Lough Allen, 
are coal beds, which also yield ironstone and potter's- 
clay; but the greater part of Eoscommon is arable 
or agricultural, and a special breed of fine oxen are 
reared here. Large quantities of butter and cheese are 
obtained from the dairy farms ; sheep are bred, and a 
manufacture of coarse blankets is carried on. Ros- 
common (2,400), the chief town, is on a little stream 
flowing into Lough Eee, a large lake formed by the 
Shannon, and BalUnasloe, on the Suck, is famous for 
its horse and cattle fairs. 
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12. Galway. 

The county of Galway is divided into two by the 
lakes of Mask and Comb, and is bounded on the west 
by the Atlantic, on the south by Galway Bay, and on 
the east by the Shannon and the Suck. On the east is 
a level district, most of which is drained by the Shannon 
and its tributaries ; this belongs to the great limestone 
plain, which contains great bogs. The ground is hilly 
to the south and west, but slopes down to Galway 
Bay, with the town of Galway (15,000) on its north 
side, at the foot of Lough Corrib. The site of this 
town, which lies exactly opposite America, and has 
a splendid harbour and fine docks, is excellent for 
purposes of commerce ; but Ireland is at present too 
poor to turn these advantages to account. In the 
seventeenth century it had a large trade with Spain, 
and the Spaniards have left traces in the buildings of 
the town and the blood of the inhabitants. On the 
west of Lough Corrib the country is quite different to 
what it is on the east. This district, known as " Con- 
nemara," has a range of high, barren mountains of the 
oldest rocks, rich in metallic ores and fine marbles. 
Many islands lie off the coast, and bold headlands 
stretch into the Atlantic. The population of the whole 
county is very thin, and the people are poor. Grazing 
is carried on in the limestone plain of the east, and the 
people of the coast are engaged in fishing. 

13. Mayo. 

The same rocks and the same scenery belong to 
Mayo. The west side contains some magnificent bays, 
such as Clew Bay on the south, Blacksod Bay on the 



1. 
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west, and Killala Bay on the north, where the shore 
is very steep. Turbot, cod, ling, soles, and salmon are 
caught in the seas; and in the old clay-slate moors and 
mountains of the north and west, marble, iron ore, and 
manganese are found. The rest of the county is low, 
and the soil unproductive. The population, which is 
very scanty, cultivates oats, barley, wheat, and potatoes, 
and here, as throughout the greater part of Ireland, 
the people use the black and red bog for fueL The 
mountain bog can be drained, and often forms good 
pasture. Castlebar (3,500), the chief town, has some 
linen factories; and Westport, on Clew Bay, is the 
seaport of the county. Lough Conn is a large lake in 
the centre of Mayo. 

14. Sligo. 

East of Mayo lies Sligo, bounded on the north by 
Killala, Sligo, and Donegal Bays. It belongs almost 
entirely to the limestone plain, and is chiefly a grazing 
county, owing to the amount of rain that falls and 
the scanty covering of soil, which render tillage impos- 
sible. It has some groups of high hills and a broken 
coast line. Sligo (10,000), the chief, and almost only 
town, is on Sligo Bay. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
MUNSTER AND LEINSTER. 

PROVINCE OF MUNSTER. 

After forming the boundary of Connaught, the Shan- 
non passes into Lough Derg, or the Bed Lake, which 
divides Galway and Clare from Tipperary. When it 
comes out near the town of Killala, it flows on a little 
further, and then broadens out into a fine estuary, 
which receives many rivers from both north and south. 
The Shannon is navigable throughout most of its 
course, and is the principal highway for bringing to 
the coast the cattle and produce of the west. 

z. Clare* 

The county of Clare, which lies to the north of the 
estuary, and is bounded on the west by the Atlantic 
and on the east by the Shannon, has ranges of high 
mountains in both east and west, and a plain in the 
centre, where all the agriculture of the county is carried 
on. There are many promontories on the coast, the 
chief of them being Black Head on the north, and Loop 
Head on the south. In the mountains, some of which 
are over 2,000 feet, coal, iron, lead, copper, slate, 
manganese, and black marble are found. In the rest 
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of the county cattle are reared by the scanty popula- 
tion, as the climate, though mild, is too wet to be 
favourable to agriculture. Ennis (6,000), the largest 
town, is on the Fergus. 

2. Tipperary. 

East of Lough Derg, and still belonging in part to 
the Shannon basin, lies Tipperary. The centre is a 
limestone plain, with a bed of not very valuable coal 
to the east; but the remainder is occupied by high 
ranges of hills, some of them reaching 3,000 feet The 
Arra mountains, containing slate quarries, are imme- 
diately east of Lough Derg. In the range running 
straight across the county from the Slieve Felim (Slieve 
means a mountain) to the Slieve Bloom, silver, gold, 
and copper are found, while the Galty and Knockmeile- 
down hills in the south are composed of red sandstone. 
Tipperary is well watered, the north-west half falling 
within the Shannon basin, and the rest in that of the 
Suir, which rises in the Slieve Felim range. This 
district is very fertile, and much wheat and other 
grains are cultivated, and butter and cheese are made. 
The chief town is Clonmel (10,000), on the Suir. It 
has flour-mills, and exports butter and bacon. Clonmel 
was a stronghold in the times of the Danes. Carrick- 
on-Suir formerly manufactured wool and flax. 

3. Limerick. 

The last county within the Shannon basin is 
Limerick, consisting of a level limestone plain sloping 
down to the Shannon, and high land on the south and 
east. The Slieve Felim and Galty Mountains both 
run into Limerick, and yield fine marbles, while the 
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western hills form part of the Munster coal-field. The 

central plain is extremely fertile. Immense numbers 

of cattle are reared here, ,and butter is made and 

exported from Limerick at the head of the estuary. 

Limerick (39,000) is the fourth city in Ireland; and 

it was twice besieged, in 1690 and 1691. It has large 

linen, woollen, cotton, paper, and lace factories, and a 

great foreign and coasting trade. Foynes, on the coast, 

has a good harbour. 

4* Kerry* 

The Atlantic Ocean forms the western boundary of 
Kerry, and the constant action of the sea has gradually 
worn away all the limestone in the rocks of the coast, 
and left the sandstone, which is not affected by it, 
jutting out in great promontories. Hence the extent 
of coast line is very great, and the shore, which is 
generally low, contains deep bays and many small 
islands. Dingle Bay and Kenraare Bay are the largest 
of these inlets. The climate, though wet, is very mild, so 
that many southern plants, like the arbutus and myrtle, 
grow in profusion. There are no rivers of any size in 
Kerry ; but the lakes of Killarney, in the centre, are cele- 
brated for their beauty. West of them are Macgillicuddy's 
Reeks, the highest mountains in Ireland, spurs of which 
run down to Kenmare Bay. Carntual, the highest peak, 
is 3,400 feet above the sea. In all the hill districts of 
Kerry, copper, lead, and iron are found ; but the people 
are mostly engaged in dairy farming, tillage, and fish- 
ing. Notwithstanding the splendid harbours, Tralee 
(9,000), on the Lee, is the only town of any size in the 
county. Valentia, on an island, is the nearest point 
in the British Isles to America* and is a stopping-place 
for steamers crossing the Atlantic. 
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5. Cork. 

The range of hills, extending from the Galty 
mountains along the northern border of Cork into 
Kerry, forms the watershed for most of the rivers in 
Cork, the largest county in Ireland, which is bounded 
on the south by St George's Channel. The ground 
slopes towards the east, as is shown by the flow of 
most of its rivers. The highest land in the west is of 
clay-slate, which contains copper and manganese ; the 
north-west belongs to the Munster coal-field, while 
the rest of the county is of red sandstone. The most 
fertile parts are along the river valleys, where the soil 
is tilled, and the people export butter and bacon. 
Cork is thinly populated, and contains much moor and 
bog, but the peat drawn from these is used for fueL 
The coast is bold and rocky ; splendid harbours he 
between the sandstone promontories, such as Bantry 
Bay, between Crow Head and Mizen Head, the most 
southerly point in Ireland, Kinsale Harbour at the 
mouth of the Bandon, Cork Harbour at the mouth of 
the Lee, and Youghal Harbour on the extreme east. 
Cork (89,000), the capital, on the Lee, and at the head 
of an estuary, has a magnificent position, and is the 
third city in Ireland. It has an export trade in 
agricultural produce ; and contains dockyards, and 
manufactories of gloves, glass, linen, wool, and paper. 
Queenstown is its port. Youghal, at the mouth of the 
Blackwater, has a large harbour and a fishing trade. 
It was the first place where Raleigh planted the potato, 
which has proved such a misfortune to Ireland, by 
enabling the people to get food enough to keep them 
alive without much trouble. Cape Clear, on the south, 
is on an island. 
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6. Waterford. 

Waterford is bounded on the north by the Knock- 
meiledown Hills and Suir river, and on the south by 
St George's Channel. On the west the Blackwater, 
after flowing in a straight line across Cork, takes a 
sudden bend south, and enters Youghal Harbour, 
while Waterford Harbour, on the east, is formed by 
the junction of the Suir and the Barrow. The 
Commeragh Mountains, in the centre, are oyer 2,000 
feet high. Most of the county is of clay-slate, which 
yields marble, iron, lead, copper, and potter's-clay ; but 
in the lower parts, towards the sea, agriculture is the 
chief industry. There is much pasture land and dairy 
produce ; bacon, grain, flour, and meal are largely 
exported. Waterford (23,000), on the Suir, at some 
distance from the harbour, has a great trade with 
Bristol, as well as with the neighbouring ports. Dun- 
garvan, at the head of Dungarvan Harbour, is a 
bathing-place, and has some Ashing. 

PROVINCE OF LEINSTER. 

The last division of Ireland, the province of Leinster, 
has various features of its own. Owing to the differ- 
ence of rocks, the east coast, like that of England and 
Scotland, is far less worn away than it is on the west. 
The climate is drier ; there are fewer ranges of moun- 
tains, and the centre is largely composed of bog-land, 
which occupies 12,000 square miles of the surface of 
Ireland. The Slieve Felim Mountains of Tipperary 
continue into the Slieve Bloom range, dividing King's 
County and Queen's County, and in them some of the 
most important rivers of Leinster have their sources. 
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7. Queen's County. 

The Slieve Bloom Hills hound Queen's County on 
the north-west, and on their slopes the river Barrow 
takes its rise, while the source of the Nore is a little 
more to the south. The county, which was named 
after Queen Mary, belongs to the limestone plain, and 
has a large tract of bog in the interior. Various 
minerals are found in the hills ; but none of them are 
worked, and the county is entirely agricultural Cattle 
are reared, both as marketable stock, and for the sake 
of their produce, and much of the land is fit for 
ploughing. The towns are all very small, Mary- 
borough, the largest, having only 2,700 inhabitants. 

8. Kilkenny. 

After leaving Queen's County, the Barrow and the 
Nore enter Kilkenny, which is bounded on the south 
by the Suir. All these rivers are navigable for 
small vessels for some distance. The limestone hills of 
the north and east yield a little poor coal; but the high 
grounds are chiefly used as pasture, and in the plain of 
the west, between the Suir and the Nore, the soil is 
tilled. Quarries of fine marbles are worked near 
Kilkenny (12,000), the chief town, which was once a 
place of importance, and the seat of Parliament, but 
is now rapidly declining. 

9. Carlow. 

Carlow may be reckoned as one of the counties in 
the basin of the Barrow, though the eastern part 
is watered by the Slaney. On the south-east the 
Blackstairs Mountains, over 2,000 feet high, containing 
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granite quarries, divide it from Wexford, while the 
Barrow forms the boundary on the south-west. It is 
hilly, and its few towns are quite unimportant. 
Carlow '(7,800), is on the Barrow. 

xo. Wicklow. 

The great granite group of the Wicklow Mountains, 
the highest peak of which is more than 3,000 feet 
high, form the watershed for the south-east of Ireland. 
They contain many lakes, and are famous for their 
beautiful scenery, and for the beryls, garnets, and 
magnetic ironstones, in which they abound, while the 
clay slate on the east yields gold, silver, tin, iron, 
zinc, manganese, arsenic, and antimony. The lower 
grounds furnish butter and dairy produce, exported 
from Wicklow (3,100), the capital, together with 
copper, lead ore, iron, and corn. Wicklow imports in 
return coal and timber. 

xi. Wexford. 

Wexford slopes down from the Blackstairs Moun- 
tains, which form, with the river Barrow, the west 
boundary of the county to St. George's Channel, which 
bounds it to the south and east. Most of the rocks 
are old; granite occasionally appears in the higher 
grounds, and slate is quarried in some parts. The 
coast between the mouth of the Barrow and that of the 
Slaney is broken into bold headlands, but on the east 
side it is flat. The climate is tolerably dry, and the 
soil favourable to tillage. Oats and barley are largely 
cultivated, live stock reared, and dairy farms are 
common. Wexford, the capital (12,000), has an ex- 
cellent position at the mouth of the Slaney, and at the 
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head of a fine harbour, and does a large trade with 
England in agricultural produce. Cattle markets are 
also held there, but a sand-bar across the haven pre- 
vents the entrance of very large ships, and so the 
town is not so prosperous as from its position it ought 

to be. 

12. Kildare. 

The Lififey rises on the north side of the Wicklow 
Mountains and, entering the county of Kildare, bends 
round like a horse-shoe to the north-east. The south- 
west, which is made of clay-slate rocks, is drained and 
bounded by the Barrow. The north and centre is 
chiefly bog-land, and it is here that the famous Bog of 
Allen begins, which occupies so large a part in the 
interior of Ireland. The rest of Kildare, watered by 
the Barrow and the Liffey, is rich and well cultivated, 
yielding pasture for cattle, and capable of being tilled. 
Some of the towns manufacture wool, lace, cotton, and 
paper. Kildare, midway between the two rivers, has 
a great camp, and is surrounded by a grazing district. 
Maynooth is famous for its Roman Catholic college. 

13. Dublin. 

The river Liffey runs most of its course in Kildare ; 
but on entering Dublin flows straight across the 
county into Dublin Bay. Dublin, or Blackwater (so 
called from the black shale dissolved in the water, 
which renders it unfit for use), is a well-watered and 
level county, bounded on the east by the Irish Sea. 
In the neighbourhood of the Wicklow Mountains the 
ground rises, but the lower lands to the north belong 
to the limestone plain. Dublin, the capital of Ireland, 
is at the mouth of the Liffey, at the head of Dublin 
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Bay, which is commanded by Howth on the one side, 
and Kingston,) the port, on the other. Dublin is ah 
old town, and for two centuries the Scandinavians, 
knowing how important its possession was to them, as 
a means of threatening England, struggled for it with 
the Irish; but when they were finally beaten off, in 
the twelfth century, it fell into the hands of the 
English. Queen Elizabeth founded its university, and 
the city grew and prospered. In the seventeenth 
century it was as big as Bristol and Edinburgh put 
together; but ever since the native Parliament was 
broken up, in 1800, it has declined. Dublin has a 
large foreign and coasting trade, breweries and poplin 
factories, and sends large numbers of cattle over to 
Great Britain. With Kingston, Eathmines, and some 
more of its suburbs, the inhabitants amount to about 

312,000. 

14. Meath. 

The Bog of Allen, which stretches from Kildare to 
Roscommon, gives birth to many rivers, the most 
important of which is the Boyne, joined in Meath by 
the Athboy and Blackwater, and a few smaller streams. 
Meath contains no high hills; but is undulating, and 
its limestone rocks form excellent grazing land. Trim 
(2,000), the capital, is on the Boyne. Kelh has a very 
old monastery, and the hill of Tara, eight miles from 
Trim, was the gathering-place of the Irish kings and 
minstrels up to the end of the sixth century, and after 
that the soldiers used to assemble there. 

15. Louth. 

Louth, the smallest county in Ireland, is contained 
between the mouth of the Boyne and Carlingford Bay, 
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and is bounded on the east by the Irish Sea. The land 
is level, except in the strip that lies between Dundalk 
Bay and Carlingf ord Bay, where some granite hills run 
right into the sea. The county is chiefly agricultural, 
and fine crops of wheat and other grains are raised in 
the interior, while the inhabitants of the coast are 
engaged in fishing. Dundalk (11,000), at the head of 
Dundalk Bay, is the capital, and has some commerce ; 
and Drogheda, near the mouth of the Boyne, and Bay 
of the same name, has some linen factories and 
breweries, and a large trade with Liverpool. It was a 
place of great importance in the parliamentary wars, 
and near it the Battle of the Boyne was fought in 
1690. 

16. Longford, Westmeath, and King's County. 

The counties Longford, Westmeath, and King's 
County, have many features in common. They all 
belong to the central limestone plain of Ireland, have 
a great deal of bog-land, are drained by the tribu- 
taries of the Shannon, and yield good crops, besides 
containing much pasture land and many dairy farms. 
In Longford the chief crop is oats, and cattle are 
reared. There are no towns of importance in the 
county. Ldngford, the capital (4,300), is situated 
near the hill and lake district on the north ; but the 
rest of the county, which lies within the Shannon, 
is flat. Longford is divided from Roscommon by the 
Shannon and Lough Ree. The eastern part of West- 
meath is drained by the Boyne, and the remainder of 
the Shannon, which flows through Lough Ree, on the 
west. The greater part of Westmeath is flat, and a 
string of lakes runs down the centre, between two 
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of which, Lough Qwel and Lough Ennel, MulUn- 
gar (5,000) is situated. This town has an admirable 
position in the midst of a great grazing and arable tract, 
and has fairs for the sale of pigs and cattle, and 
agricultural markets to dispose of the green crops, 
oats, and potatoes, for which it is famous. Mullingar 
ought to be much more prosperous than it* really is ; 
for a canal can take its produce on one side to the 
Shannon and Limerick, on the other to the Boyne and 
Drogheda. 

King's County, so called after Philip II. of Spain, 
Queen Mary's husband, is an undulating county, 
bounded on the west by the Shannon, and on the 
south-east by the Slieve Bloom range. The greater 
part is occupied by the Bog of Allen. It has a little 
arable land, but is chiefly a grazing county. Tidla- 
more, the capital, on a branch of the Brosna River, has 
only 5,000 inhabitants. * 
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CHAPTER I. 
EUROPE. 

x. CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

In a deep bay, formed by the coasts of Normandy and 
Brittany, lie a group of small islands known as the 
Channel Islands, which are all that now remain to us 
of the great provinces once held by our kings in 
France, either by right of conquest or of inheritance. 
They belonged to William the Conqueror, as Duke of 
Normandy, and were not lost when John gave up the 
rest of the Duchy of Normandy to the French king ; 
but they belonged to the French bishopric of Coutances 
till the middle of the 17th century, when they were 
handed over to the diocese of Winchester. The lan- 
guage now spoken is more like the French used in 
England for three hundred years after the Norman 
Conquest, than like the French of to-day. 

From their exposed position to the waves of the 
Atlantic, the seas surrounding the islands are very 
rough, and communication with the mainland is diffi- 
cult The softer rocks on the surface have been worn 
away, and only hard granite and similar rocks remain ; 
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jutting out in promontories and high cliffs, whose caves 
contain quantities of marine creatures. The climate 
is warm; most of the rain Mis in the winter; and 
as there are no night frosts, many southern plants, 
such as oranges and camellias, thrive in the open air. 
There is also abundance of fish, both of those which 
inhabit the warmer waters, and those which come 
down direct from the Pole. The chief of these, turbot, 
brill, plaice, mullet, crabs, and lobsters, are exported to 
England. 

Jersey, the largest of the group, is fifteen miles 
west of Normandy, and nearest to the mainland. Its 
scenery, like that of the other islands, is varied, but it 
is more rounded and wooded than the rest. The soil 
is not naturally rich in any of the islands ; but a sea- 
weed growing on the rocks is used as manure, and 
produces a fine, crop of wheat. Apples and pears are, 
however, the chief products, though large quantities of 
vegetables are grown. In all the islands the land is 
let in small farms, and under spade husbandry yields 
more than if many acres belonged to one person. Iggs 
are sent over to England, and there is a large trade in 
cows, of which each island has a separate breed. 
Jersey is thickly populated, and St. Helier's, the chief 
town, contains about 30,000 people. 

Guernsey, the second in size, is a granite mass thirty 
miles from Normandy. It is well cultivated, and 
grows more southern plants and rare ferns than Jersey* 
The trees are all small, owing probably to the violence 
of the winds; but the shrubs are very fine. It is 
thickly-populated, and strongly-fortified. Porpoises, 
dolphins, and even whales are sometimes seen in its 
stormy waters. The only town is St. Peter 1 8. 
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Alderney is ten miles from the French coast, and 
contains fewer inhabitants than either of the other 
islands. It is bare and rugged on the shore ; but the 
interior is a high table-land, where the cows, for which 
it is celebrated, are reared. 

Sark, which is a small island only three miles 
long, is very bold in scenery. Its rocks contain some 
silver and copper, as well as the potter's-clay found in 
most of the isles. Throughout the Channel Islands 
meat is scarce, though all other necessaries of life are 
very plentiful. The animals and flowering plants re- 
semble those on the opposite coast of France. These 
islands are of great importance to England, as they 
secure her the possession of the Channel, the French 
harbours on this side being very bad. The Channel 
Islands have an English Governor and a House of 
Assembly. 

2. HELIGOLAND. 

Heligoland, or Holy Island, is a rock in the Ger- 
man Ocean, some miles distant from the mouth of 
the Elbe. It was taken from the Danes in 1807, but 
did not formally become a British possession till its 
cession by treaty in 1814. It has an extent of about 
five miles, and a population of 2,000, almost entirely 
Frisians, who occupy themselves in fishing. The 
island, which is steep on one side, but otherwise very 
flat, is overrun with rabbits; and is gradually being 
encroached on by the sea. Heligoland is used as a 
bathing-place by the North Germans. It is important 
to England, as it serves as a coaling-station in the 
Baltic in times of war. 
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3. GIBRALTAR. 

The promontory or rock of Gibraltar is one of the 
most southerly points of the province of Andalusia, in 
Spain, and is at the eastern extremity of the Straits of 
Gibraltar. It is a limestone rock, about 1,200 feet 
high, and two and a half miles long. Out of the four 
hundred native plants it contains, some grow nowhere 
else. Its dry summer, wet winter, and foggy autumn, 
tend to make it unhealthy. In 1872 the population, 
not including the garrison, numbered about 18,000. 
Gibraltar has scarcely any animals — rabbits, foxes, 
partridges, pigeons, and an occasional Barbary ape, 
being the principal; but it is tolerably well off for 
fruit, and olives, oranges, and pomegranates are 
cultivated. It was taken early in the eighth cen- 
tury by Tarik, an Arab chief, and hence was called 
Gebel al Tarik, or Tarik's hill. For some time it 
belonged to the Arab kings; but during the middle 
ages it fell many times into the hands of the kings 
of Spain, and stood many sieges, till it was finally 
captured by a Spanish army in 1462. During the 
war of the Spanish succession, it was besieged and 
taken by Sir George Kooke in 1704, and has remained 
English ground ever since, in spite of the efforts of 
Spain to regain it, and a four years' siege in 1779. 
From its position between the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic it is very valuable, as it enables us to com- 
mand the entrance of the Mediterranean Sea, and so 
secures our passage to India. It is used as a naval and 
military station, as it has a fine harbour, and is a depot 
for stores and articles of commerce. 
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4. MALTA. 

Malta, with the smaller islands of Gozo and Comino, 
form a group situated in 14° east long., and 36° north lat. 
Malta was taken from the French in the year 1800, and 
has been strongly fortified. It is of immense impor- 
tance, because it shares with Gibraltar the command of 
the passage to India, and provides a military station in 
the centre of the Mediterranean. Valetta, the capital, 
is on a splendid harbour, and has a great arsenal and 
dockyards. It has a population of 150,000, who are 
ruled by an English Governor, assisted by a ConsuL 

S CYPRUS. 

Cyprus is a large island in the east part of the 
Mediterranean called the Levant, and at about an 
equal distance from the shores of Asia Minor and those 
of Syria. It was ceded by the Turks to England in 
1878, in return for a certain sum of money paid as 
rent, and under special conditions it is to be restored 
to the Turkish Government. Meanwhile it has a 
British Military Governor and a garrison. The sur- 
face is mountainous on the north and south, but is 
generally a plain in the interior. The island is now 
almost barren, as the Turks and Greeks inhabiting it 
have for centuries neglected to drain it, so that the 
rivers sink into pestilential marshes, while the absence 
of trees makes rain very scarce. It was populous in 
ancient times and during the middle ages, but the 
cities have now fallen into decay. There is copper 
in the mountains of the interior. The chief thing 
that cuts Cyprus off from the outside world is the 
want of harbours, and the surf renders approach to its 
shores very difficult. The population is about 180,000. 
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CHAPTER II 
ASIA. 

INDIA. 

x. General Features. 

We have said that our possessions in the Mediter- 
ranean are chiefly important as holding the keys of 
India, and now we must consider India itself. 

One of the most remarkable facts in English history 
is, the conquest and possession by the little island of 
Britain of all the great countries that make up India. 
India in its broadest part measures about 1,500 miles, 
and its greatest length is 1,900 miles. It gradually 
sharpens towards the south, and ends in a point at 
Cape Comorin. It is bounded on three sides by water, 
though it has few good harbours. The Indian Ocean 
lies to the south, the Bay of Bengal to the east, and 
the Arabian Sea to the west. On the north the chain 
of the Himalayas, or the "abode of snow," the highest 
mountains in the world, stretch for 2,000 miles. The 
total extent of land governed by the English alone, or 
by princes depending in various degrees on the English 
Crown, amounts to one and a half millions of square 
miles, and has a population of 240,000,000. 
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2. Races. 



This population can be roughly divided into two great 
races : (1) The inhabitants of parts of Southern India, 
who have dwelt here since the earliest known times, 
and are probably a people from Central Asia, akin both 
in blood and language to the Mongols and Tartars. 
They are small and dark, with little civilization. They 
were driven south, somewhere between the 16th and 
13th centuries B.C., by (2) a tall fair race. This 
people, who called themselves Aryans, and their 
language Sanskrit, came from the north-west, and 
occupied the whole of the great plain lying between 
the rivers Ganges and Indus. The descendants of this 
latter people are now known as the Hindus. These 
two races, the Aryans and the people whom they 
conquered, contain, of course, many different nations; 
but these we shall consider as we come to them. The 
chief thing to remember is, that the Hindus speak a 
language distantly related to our own and the other 
European tongues. 

3. Religion. 

Brahmanism, to which religion the larger part of 
the Hindus belong, is the chief means of keeping the 
people still degraded. It divides them into four 
classes, or castes, as they are called, each of which is 
prevented from mingling or intermarrying with any 
other. These are the Brahmans or priestly caste, the 
Kshatriyas or military caste, the Vaisyas or trading 
caste, the Sudras or serving caste ; and a class yet lower 
and outcast from all, called the Pariahs. Brahmanism 
preaches three chief gods, and holds that the soul 
after death lives in various animals till it is purified. 
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Bound Bombay, on the west coast, the people 
mainly belong to the old fire-worshipping religion, 
and are called Parsees ; while towards the east frontier 
they are followers of Buddha, a prince of Northern 
India, who lived about 500 a a, and preached charity, 
self-denial, and purity. Buddhism has no castes. 

About 330 b.c, Alexander the Great, king of 

Macedon, swept over the north-west of India, and 

some years later one of his successors penetrated as far 

as the Ganges. In the 11th century a Turkish race of 

Mahommedans conquered various native kingdoms, 

and firmly established themselves, and the religion of 

Mohammed, in North India. Mahonimedaniam, how- 

ever, only holds the second rank in the number of its 

followers. 

4. English Conquest 

It was in the year 1600 a.d. that Queen Elizabeth 
gave a charter to a body of merchants, which became 
the foundation of the celebrated East India Company, 
and granted to them alone power to trade in the 
Indian seas. During the next 140 years the Company 
made settlements, established ports, built factories, and 
even divided their colonies into three parts, forming 
the Presidencies of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras. 
The English, however, were not the only people to 
whom the idea of founding an Indian empire had 
occurred. A company had been formed in France, 
about 1664, and in the course of the next eighty 
years many trading settlements had been established. 
In 1746 the French seized the English settlement at 
Madras, on the east or Coromandel coast; but their 
progress was checked by the capture of Arcot by Clive, 
who by his victories obtained the cession of Bengal and 
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Orissa before 1765. What Clive had begun Warren 

Hastings carried on. Province was added to province, 

and in 1803 the victory of Assaye, by Wellington, 

made the English supreme in the southern peninsula. 

In 1857 the native soldiers throughout India formed a 

conspiracy against the English, and this rebellion, 

marked by many cruelties, lasted for more than a year. 

After this mutiny had been quelled, the East India 

Company was suppressed, and the supreme rule vested 

in a governor representing the Queen, called the 

Viceroy, with the Governors of the Presidencies under 

him, 

5. Form. 

If we look at the map of India, we shall see that it 
has been cut off by nature from the rest of the world. 
A girdle of high mountains and large rivers surrounds 
it on the north-west, north, and north-east, and every- 
where else stretches the sea, whose sand-banks and 
rolling surf often render approach to the shore 
dangerous. The northern belt of mountains is 
called the Himalayas, and divides India from Central 
Asia. South of this belt, and between the rivers 
Ganges and Indus, lies a vast plain called Hindustan; 
that is, "the abode of the Hindus. 1 ' The southern 
boundaries of this plain are the Vindhya Mountains, 
and a vast hollow lying beyond, stretching from the 
rivers Tapti and Sone up to the Ganges. Hindustan 
Proper is low, and consists mostly of what is called 
alluvial soil, washed down by the rivers from the 
higher ground and spread over the country. South of 
the depression, the next great division is called the 
Deccan, from a Sanskrit word meaning "south." 
Between the west of this tableland and the sea, like 
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a wall along the coast, lies a chain of mountains known 
as the Sahyadri, or West Gh&ts. The eastern edge of 
this plateau is known as the East Ghats, and between 
them and the Bay of Bengal stretches a long narrow 
strip of alluvial plain. The southern boundary of the 
tableland is the Nilgiri Hills, sending out rocky spurs 
as far as Cape Comorin itself, the most southerly point 
of India, which divides the west or Malabar coast from 
the east or Coromandel coast. 

This is the general description of the outline of the 
country, as formed by the mountains ; it is also affected 
by the rivers. 

Three great rivers take their rise, as far as is 
known, in the north-west division of the Himalayas. 
Two of these, the Ganges and Brahmapootra, flow on 
each side of the mountains, and empty themselves 
together into the Bay of Bengal. The third, or Indus, 
is composed of five branches with a south-west course, 
which unite and flow through a desert country into the 
Arabian Sea. The Nerbudda and the Tapti are the 
only two rivers of any consequence in the Deccan 
whose course is westerly; all the others, the Mahanadi, 
the Godaveri, the Krishna, and Coloroon, rise on the 
east slope of the West Ghats and flow into the Bay 
of Bengal 

6. Climate. 

The Indian climate depends first on the rainfall, and 
then on the winds, or monsoons, which blow at regular 
periods of the year. In the north-west part of the 
great plain of Hindustan there is very little rain, 
hardly six or eight inches in the year. This arises 
from the want of moisture near the north-west coast. 
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The winds blow off the sea, and are laden with 
moisture; but there is no mountain barrier to change 
the temperature of the wind, and make the moisture 
fall in rain, till the wind reaches the Himalayas. The 
want of rain has, however, been partly supplied by 
artificial tanks, so that this part of the country suffers, 
less from drought and famine than many others where 
the rainfall is larger, but where no means are taken 
to store up the water that does fall, in case the supply 
from springs and rivers should at any time faiL As 
we go further east and get nearer the mountains 
the rainfall increases, till in Chirra Punji, among the 
hills of Assam, it sometimes reaches as much as 700 
or even 800 inches in the year. This is the greatest 
rainfall in the world The east coasts have a tolerable 
rainfall, but here again there are not enough precau- 
tions taken to provide against failure, and the famines 
are terrible. On the west side the rainfall is in some 
places immense, but the valley of the Tapti affords 
an opening for the rain to penetrate through the 
mountain barrier into Central India. 

The second great fact in the Indian climate is tbe 
winds. A south-west wind, called the Monsoon, blows 
from May to October, and at this season most of the 
rain falls. Then the wind changes, and blows from tbe 
north-east, bringing what is called the cool season, 
though on the Madras coast heavy rains fall during part 
of this period also. This rain in Madras is caused by 
the wind reaching Madras after it has blown across 
the Bay of Bengal, while before it reaches the mover 
northerly provinces it has passed through the high cold- 
lands of Asia. In North India the rainy season lasts 
from Christmas to February. During the greater part 
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of the year it is far hotter than in the hottest day of 
an English summer, and Europeans are obliged to have 
large fans always waving in their houses to stir the 
air and make a breeze. 

7. Produce. 

Of course, in a country the size of India, the 
animals and plants differ in different places. It is 
also natural that the fertility should be greatest in 
the districts where the rain is tolerably abundant, 
and falls most frequently. On the wide plains of the 
north, where the temperature in winter is low, and the 
rainfall is moderate, wheat and barley are grown ; and 
as we go up the Himalayas we find European plants 
and trees; and towards the east, in those tracts that 
are very rainy, tea is cultivated. 

In the hot, damp countries of Bengal, and on the 
coasts and mouths of rivers in South India, rice forms 
the staple food. Although it prefers swamps and low 
terraces, it can also be grown on the dry sides of the 
hills, and on the soil of the old crystalline rocks that 
occupy so large a part of Central and South-east India, 
where crops of rice and sugar are watered by means of 
large Janks. 

The rest of tropical India, where the rainfall is 
small (except in a district of the west coast), is covered 
by a rich black soil called regur, that overlies the 
basaltic rocks which compose so much of the 
Deccan and the remainder of Central India, and 
extend in scattered patches from the south as far as 
the Rajmahal Hills in Bengal, and a district west of 
Bombay. This soil is usually to be found in the 
bottoms of valleys, or lying on the very tops of the 
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hills of volcanic rock, while a sandy clay, which has 
a red appearance from the iron it contains, covers 
the slopes of the hills. The "black soil" country 
is very rich ; but before it is cultivated it has a bare, 
scrubby look, owing to its high grass and lack of 
all trees, except a few small prickly pears and date 
palma In spite of this it is extremely fertile, and by 
holding the water in its stiff clay and chalk, produces 
large crops of cotton, maize, millet, pulse, and linseed, 
which need much moisture. 

In the hills of South India coffee is grown, and in 
various parts indigo, opium, ginger, flax, and many 
other things have become articles of export trade. In 
the lower Himalayas, and on the sides of the East and 
West GMts, where the forests have been allowed to 
remain, teak, bamboo, and other valuable woods grow 
in abundance ; and Mysore is famous for a particular 
kind of scented sandal-wood. India, however, has no 
pasture, except in the plains of the Punjab, and hence 
the feeding of cattle, always a matter of difficulty, 
becomes, in times of drought, an impossibility. Flocks 
are driven from place to place, but multitudes die in 
every famine. This is one reason that the food of 
the people so largely consists of grains and vegetables. 

Although India is so badly provided with useful 
animals, it contains numbers of wild ones, some of 
which have been brought into training. Among these 
are the camel of the north-west districts, and the 
elephant Bears, antelopes, gazelles, pigs, and leopards 
are found in many districts, but tigers are much 
less common than formerly. The rivers swarm with 
crocodiles, and poisonous serpents destroy many lives. 
A peculiar kind of grey oxen live in the plains. 
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8. Population. 

An immense number of the native inhabitants of 
India are engaged in agriculture, and live on the grain 
they grow, till drought brings famine. From the 
easiness of getting the little food necessary to keep a 
man alive in India, every place is overcrowded, though 
the population is thickest in the parts where the 
rainfall is greatest, and the country least subject to 
drought 



CHAPTER III. 
PRESIDENCIES. 

I. GENERAL FEATURES. 

Bengal. 

As long ago as the early days of the East India 
Company, India was divided into three Presidencies — 
Bengal, Bomhay, and Madras. Of these Bengal is the 
largest and most important, and is immediately under 
the rule of the Queen's Viceroy and the Indian Council. 
It extends from the Indus to the borders of Assam, 
from the Himalayas, over the whole of the great 
country drained by the Ganges, down the east side of 
the bay of Bengal. It has an area of 678,000 square 
miles, and a population of 144,000,000. The Presi- 
dency is divided into twelve parts ; namely, 1, Bengal; 
2, North- West Provinces; 3, Oude; 4, Punjab; 5, Kaj- 
pootana; 6, Central India; 7, Central Provinces; 8, 
Hyderabad and Berar; 9, Mysore and Coorg; 10, Assam; 
11, Munipoor; 12, British Burma. 

The chain of the Himalayas, or the "abode of snow," 
dividing India from Tibet, forms a mountain barrier of 
about 2,000 miles long, stretching from the borders of 
Kashmir to the province of Assam. These mountains, 
whose lowest pass is 16,000 feet, and whose highest 
peak reaches 29,000 feet, form a broad belt extending 
from the edge of the alluvial plain of Hindustan to 
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the high tahleland of Tihet. The innermost ridge, 
which has a steep slope to the north, and a gentle 
slope to the south, is chiefly made of soft sandstone 
and clay rocks ; hut the more northerly range is largely 
composed of crystalline rocks, with a coarse white 
granite forming the peaks. In the north-west lime- 
stone and other rocks succeed, with fertile valleys 
between the rivers and large mountain lakes. 

On the south there is perpetual snow at a height 
of 16,000 feet, while on the Tibetan side the snow 
lies at 20,000 feet This difference arises partly from 
the fact that the damp winds from the Southern Sea 
bring moisture which falls in rain and snow on reaching 
the cooler air of the mountains. These winds are dry 
before they have crossed the mountains, and have no 
more moisture to give out. Besides this the plateau of 
Tibet is so high that the sun's rays are given back up 
the slopes with such force as to melt the snow up to 

20,000 feet. 

Madras. 

The Madras Presidency is a long narrow strip 

extending along the Coromandel coast from the mouth 

of the Mahanadi, including the kingdom of the Carnatic 

and the native states of Travancore and Cochin, on the 

Malabar coast 

Bombay. 

The Bombay Presidency, stretching from the Indus 
to the Malabar coast, contains many important cities 
and native states about Gujirat As we are however 
not considering the country from the point of view of 
presidencies, but from that of mountains and rivers, 
we shall go back now and consider the states watered 
by the Ganges. 
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2. NORTH-WEST PROVINCES. 

It is on the side of one of the high crystalline 
peaks of the Himalayas, about 79° east longitude and 
31° north latitude, in the district known as the North- 
west Provinces, that the sacred river of India, the 
Ganges (from Ganga, a river), takes its rise. The 
North-west Provinces, which include Oude, are 
bounded on the north by Kashmir, the Himalayas, 
and the kingdom of Nepal ; on the south by Central 
India, on the east by Bengal, and on the west by 
Kajpootana. They were partly ceded and partly 
conquered about the year 1803, and it was the cession 
of Oude, in 1856, that was one of the main causes of 
the mutiny. The North-west Provinces contain about 
42,000,000 of inhabitants, and are subject to a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, with a Chief Commissioner for Oude. 
Two native principalities are included, tributary to the 
British Crown. 

The hill districts near the Himalayas are composed of 
crystalline rocks; but these hills soon slope down to the 
great plain watered by the Ganges and numerous tribu- 
taries. The soil of this plain, a mixture of sand, clay, 
and animal and vegetable matter, yields rice, maize, 
millet, wheat, sugar, barley, indigo, and various kinds 
of vegetables. The immense amount of alluvial deposit 
brought down from the hills, has pushed the Ganges to 
the edge of the plain ; but a very little thing is suffi- 
cient to alter the course of a river whose bed is on a 
level with the surrounding country, and the Ganges 
often cuts a new channel for itself. The climate of 
the northern districts is cold in winter, and the rain- 
fall for the whole district very moderate ; but canals 
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have been dug between the river Jumna and the 
Ganges, which supply water and partly protect the 
country from the famine suffered in the west and 
south-west divisions. 

Agra, on the right bank of the Jumna, a tributary 
of the Ganges, and near the south-west frontier, was 
in the 15th century the residence of the Mahommedan 
Emperors, one of whom built here a splendid tomb 
for his wife called the Taj-mahal. Agra has an excel- 
lent situation, and a large import trade in shawls, 
camels, and horses, while it exports indigo and sugar. 
The population numbers 142,000. Cawnpore, on the 
Ganges, is chiefly known as the scene of a frightful 
massacre of the English during the mutiny. It has a 
considerable trade, and a population of 113,000. 
Lucknow (284,000), on the right bank of the Goomtee, 
a tributary of the Ganges, is the capital of Oude, and 
has a mixed population of Hindus, Mahommedans, and 
English, and a tolerable trade. It held out gallantly 
against the mutineers in 1857. At the point of junction 
between the Jumna and the Ganges lies Allahabad 
(" the Abode of Allah"), chief town of the North-west 
Provinces. It has a splendid commercial situation, 
and is the centre of a rapidly-increasing population, 
amounting at present to 105., 000. East of Allahabad, 
on the left bank of the Ganges, and at the junction of 
the two railways, is Benares (173,000), the "holy 
city " of the Hindus, visited by thousands of pilgrims 
from all parts of India. It has a Sanskrit College, and 
a trade in diamonds, salt, indigo, and opium, besides 
manufactures of cotton and silk goods. Bohilkund, 
a tributary state, east of Delhi, is famous for its 
soldiers. 
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3. BENGAL. 

Leaving the North-west Provinces, the Ganges enters 
the province of Bengal, which includes Beliar and 
Orlssa, and Chota Nagpur. Bengal is bounded on the 
north by Nepal and Bhotan, on the east by Assam and 
Burma, on the south by the Bay of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces, on the west by the North-west 
Provinces, It lies chiefly within the basin of the 
Ganges, and consists in a great degree of the richest 
alluvial land in India. One of the earliest settlements 
of the English in India was made at Calcutta, at the 
mouth of the Ganges, in 1690; but it was not till 
1772 that the province of Bengal was formally taken 
possession of by the English. Orissa was partly ceded in 
1803. Bengal is ruled by a Lieutenant-Governor with 
subordinate commissioners, and contains tributary states. 

The soil in the low lands is sand, with decayed 
animal and vegetable matter bound together with clay, 
and is the great rice-growing country of India. 
Bengal is almost surrounded by low hills rising out of 
the alluvial plain; those of Khasia, bordering on 
Assam, about Silhet, being composed of limestone and 
sandstone rocks, with frequent masses of granite. 
Here the rainfall is enormous, thirty inches having 
been known to fall in twenty-four hours; that is, eight 
inches more than the rainfall of London in the whole 
year. These hills are well clothed with forests, and- 
have a rich undergrowth of creepers, ferns, and 
orchids. Tea is also cultivated in these wet regions, 
and drought is unknown. Coal is sometimes found 
here, but it is almost useless. On the south side of 
the Ganges, between Chota Nagpur and Bengal proper, 
the volcanic range of the Rajmahal Hills runs from 
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north to south, and then merges into the crystalline 
rocks of Chota Nagpur and part of Orissa. Orissa is 
marked by undulating, little -cultivated table -lands, 
interspersed with alluvial plains and valleys. These 
rocks often form in Bengal into dome-like hills, many 
hundreds* of feet high, which give the country a 
peculiar appearance. 

The great tributary of the Gogra, which rises in the 
Himalayas west of Nepal, and flows through Oude, 
joins the Ganges a little below Dinapur. East of 
it, at the junction of the Gandak and Ganges, lies 
Patna, a town with a population of 158,000, and a 
large trade in opium, wheat, sugar, indigo, and rice. 
As we sail down the Ganges we find that the river 
gradually opens out into several mouths called a 
" delta/ covered with alluvial soil, and bearing palms 
and mangroves almost in the sea. On one of these 
mouths, Calcutta, the capital of all India, and the seat 
of Government, is built. It has a mixed population 
of over 795,000, many fine public buildings, iron 
foundries, dockyards, sugar refineries, besides an 
export trade in opium, sugar, silk, cotton, and indigo. 
It imports manufactured goods of various kinds. 

Besides these states, those of Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa belong to the province of Bengal ; but as they 
fall into the basin of the Mahanadi, one of the Deccan 
rivers, they will be considered later, when we examine 
the Deccan. 

The twin river of the Ganges, the great Brahma- 
pootra, or " Son of Brahma," is supposed to rise in the 
glaciers of the north-west Himalayas, but its source 
has never been certainly discovered. It flows, however, 
at a very high level through the table-land of Tibet till 
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it reaches Bhotan, when it suddenly turns round, enters 
the low alluvial plain of Assam, passes north of the 
crystalline rocks of Garo and Khasia States, and makes 
straight for the sea through the rich plain of Bengal, 
spreading out, like the Ganges, into many mouths. It 
is a rapid river, hut in spite of this is navigable from 
the moment it enters India, besides having navigable 
tributaries. From its constant and heavy rainfall this 
part of Bengal is exempt from famine, and grows large 
crops of rice, cotton, wheat, opium, and other things. 

4. ASSAM AND BHOTAN. 

The province of Assam, which is under direct 
British rule, lies within the basin of the Brahmapootra, 
and is bounded on the west by Bengal, on the south 
by Burma, on the east by China, on the north by 
Bhotan. The north-east part consists of the alluvial 
plain of the Brahmapootra, but west the ground rises into 
high sharply-cut hills of granite and crystalline rocks. 
These are covered on the south and east by plateaux 
formed by sandy rocks containing coal, which is, how- 
ever, of little use for burning. Tea is grown in the 
western parts, and is the chief article of commerce. 
The rainfall in the neighbourhood of Silhet is the 
greatest in the world. Assam became a British posses- 
sion in 1827, and its present population is about 
4,000,000, a population both too small and too lazy to 
cultivate the soil, which is in most parts very fertile, 
though there are large tracts of marsh-land and jungle. 
Bhotan is an independent state lying under the Hima- 
layas, east of Sikkim. Very little is known either 
about it or the wild country to the east of it, inhabited 
by uncivilized tribes. 



CHAPTER IV. 
BASIN OF THE INDUS. 

x. KASHMIR. 

We have now to consider the country watered by 
the great river of West India, the Indus, which rises 
in the Tibetan -side of the Himalayas, near the high 
lake of Mansarawar. It first takes a straight north- 
west course through the province of Kashmir, in 
whose hills three out of its four great tributaries take 
their Tise. The fourth, or Sutlej, has its source in 
Lake Mansarawar itself. 

Kashmir, which is a great state tributary to the 
Punjab, is bounded on the south by the Punjab and 
North-west Provinces, on the east by Tibet, on the 
north by Turkestan, on the west by Afghanistan. The 
great Karakoram Mountains run along the north-east 
side, and further south are the gneiss and granite 
peaks of the Himalayas. Between these mountain 
ranges flow the Indus and its tributaries, fertilizing the 
land by their overflow. 

The rich valleys sometimes rise into table-lands, 
some of them thousands of feet above the sea, and one 
of which, the celebrated Vale of Kashmir, on the 
Jhelum river, is eighty-four miles long, and is covered 
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with roses used in making perfumes. The climate is 
much like the European, and snow falls in winter. 
Goats and sheep, whose hair is used for making shawls, 
roam over the hills, whose sides are covered with forests. 
Great part of Kashmir was once a lake basin, and on 
the side towards Tibet many mountain lakes are still 
to be found. In the Karakoram range is a glacier 
thirty-six miles long, the largest in the world; and 
though there is no evidence that Hindustan was once 
covered with ice, like so many countries, we have proof 
that ice formerly rested on the Himalayas, and Helped 
to wear their sides away. 

2. THE PUNJAB. 

The melting of the snows from the mountains of 
Kashmir supplies the Indus and its tributaries with 
water. After leaving Kashmir the five rivers enter the 
Punjab, which derives its name from this fact ("the 
region of five rivers "). The province was annexed to 
Britain in 1848, and has a Lieutenant-Governor. It is 
bounded on the north by Kashmir, on the south hy 
Rajpootana, on the east by the North-west Provinces, 
and on the west by Afghanistan. The country slopes 
gradually down from the well -watered ground near 
the Himalayas, and the grazing grounds between 
the rivers, to the low plain and sandy desert of 
the south. The rocky Suleiman range divides the 
Punjab from Afghanistan, and the Saltrange crosses 
it from west to east. These hills are partly made 
up of marl, and contain quantities of rock salt, 
which is sold in its natural state. The rainfall in 
the west only amounts to six or eight inches, while 
in the east districts they have even less, and are 
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subject to severe famines. In the south, where the 
rainfall amounts to about fourteen inches, they store it 
up in tanks, and dig canals, so that droughts are less 
frequent. Delhi, which stands on the Jumna, a tribu- 
tary of the Ganges, was once the capital of the 
Mabommedan rulers of India, and still retains many 
remains of its former beauty. Its population of 
154,000 is a mixture of Mahommedans and Hindus. 
Lahore, on the Ravee, is also an old Mahommedan 
town, with strong fortifications, and has 98,000 
inhabitants. Peshawar, on the north-west frontier, is 
important from its situation ; and Mooltan, near the 
Cbenab, manufactures silk, cotton, and wool. The 
Sikhs, the best cavalry in India, live in the Punjab. 

3. SINDH. 

South of the junction of the five rivers, and bounded 
by Eajpootana on the east, with the Hala Mountains 
on the west, cutting off Beloochistan, lies the province 
of Sindh. Sindh really belongs to the Bombay 
Presidency ; but as we are considering the country by 
its natural features, and not by its political divisions, 
it will be better to take it thus. The name comes 
from a Hindu word, meaning " sea," and the province 
is largely composed of the sandy clay forming the great 
plain of Hindustan, succeeded by gravel at the base of 
the hills. Their supply of water, though very small, is 
constant, and by the use of tanks and canals Sindh 
hardly ever suffers from famine. Rice enough for the 
population can be produced, and maize and cotton are 
raised with some trouble. In the lower part of the 
Indus, as it nears the sea, 'there are some permanent 
marshes ; but the soil is mostly sandy, and on the east 
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side, towards Rajpootana, great Bandy ridges are blown 
up, some of them 500 feet high. Karachi at the 
west mouth of the Delta, is the port of Sindh ; and 
Haiderabad, at the head of the t>elta, is the. capital. 
Reptiles and wild beasts are very plentiful all over 
Sindh. 

4. RAJPOOTANA. 

In the midst of the sandy desert stretching east- 
wards from the Indus, a range of hills suddenly rises, 
which forms the watershed for the tributaries of the 
Ganges on the north-east, and for the streams flowing 
south and west. These are the Aravcdi Hills, consist- 
ing of crystalline rocks, with a sharp descent into 
the sandy plain, and a gentle slope towards the 
south-east and north. They are the backbone of 
the large province of Rajpootana, which consists of 
a group of states with a population of 10,000,000, 
and with various degrees of independence, though 
all are tributary to the British Government. The 
west or rainless side of Rajpootana is barren ; but on 
the east and north-west, where the rainfall increases 
and the soil is well watered, crops of cotton, tobacco, 
opium, and sugar are raised. Even in the desert itself 
are many spots of limestone and slaty rocks, such 
as Jessalmeer, which are more fertile than the sur- 
rounding country. Jei/pur, north of the Aravalis, is 
the residence of a British officer ; and Ajmeer, in the 
midst of the range itself, is a British possession. 
South-west of the Aravali Hills the ground falls; it 
reaches the celebrated Ban of Kachh, a bare, marshy 
salt plain extending 200 miles along the coast, which 
has been filled up by deposit from the Indus, but 
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cannot even grow mangroves. Kachh itself is a large 
island, or group of islands, jutting out from the sur- 
rounding marshes, and made largely of limestone with 
a belt of volcanic rocks, and a low, alluvial coast. It 
is a tributary state, and is part of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

South of the Aravali Hills stretches a plateau varying 
from 1,500 feet to 2,500 feet in height. The boundary 
of this plateau, and also the highest part of it, is 
•known as the Vindhya Mountains, a range of vol- 
canic rocks, running from east to west, with a steep 
slope on its southern side, which is the boundary 
between the plain of Hindustan and the table-land of 
the Deccan. On the north side of these mountains 
many rivers take their rise, most of which ultimately 
join the Ganges. The Mahi, however, has a south- 
west course into the Gulf of Cambay, and waters the 
east part of the low-lying plain of Gujirat. 

5. GUJIRAT. 

Gujirat is a province containing many tributary 
states, > interspersed with those directly under British 
rule. Among the former is the small state of Baroda, 
in the Vindhyas, with a strong walled town of the 
same name. Ahmedabad, to the north-west, is a 
fortified city belonging to the English, in the midst of 
a rich country, yielding rice, cotton, indigo, wheat, and 
opium crops. Further south, at the mouth of the 
Nerbudda, in the midst of a fertile black soil plain, 
lies Broach, famous for its cotton crops. The peninsula 
of Kattijioar, between the Gulfs of Kachh and Cam- 
bay, has very little alluvial soil. 
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6. CENTRAL INDIA. 

The rivers flowing on the north side of the Vindhyas 
drain the high plateau of Malwa, and the undulating 
fertile ground of Bundelkand. These districts are 
united under the name Central India, and have since 
1817 been subject to the British Crown, though 
possessing a native prince. The population is about 
8,000,000. The west part of Central India is composed 
of the volcanic rocks which form so large a part of the 
" black soil " of India. The scenery of these districts 
is always peculiar, consisting of terrace-like ranges of 
hills, descending into bare, grassy, treeless plains, 
looking burnt for many months of the year, and 
sodden and black during the rainy season. The few 
trees there are shed their leaves, which is not usual in 
India. The rainfall is small, but from the fertility of 
the soil large crops of cotton, millet, pulse, and linseed 
are produced without irrigation or watering. East of 
the clayey black soil country, partly composed of 
decayed animal and vegetable matter, lie the hard 
limestone and crystalline rocks of Bundelkund, where 
rice and sugar are everywhere cultivated, and the 
deficiency of rain is made up for by watering the 
fields from tanks. The hill fort of Gwalior, near the 
north-east frontier, is a celebrated military station; and 
at the southern extremity of the province, in the midst 
of the Vindhya Hills, lies the small Mahommedan 
state of Bhopal. 

7. CHOTA NAGPUR AND ORISSA. 

We have before spoken of the depression which runs 
across India from the mouth of the Tapti to the Sone, a 
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tributary of the Ganges, and makes a passage for the 
rain to come up and fertilize the interior. South-west 
of the Sone, and partly within its basin, lies the 
territory of Chota Nagpur, belonging, with Orissa, to 
the province of Bengal. The upper part of this table- 
land is about 2,000 feet high, formed of the crystalline 
rocks, which occupy two-thirds of Bengal, and some- 
times rise to 4,000 feet. In the south-east part of this 
table-land the Mahanadi, most northerly of the Deccan 
rivers, rises. It drains the high crystalline uplands of 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa, and forms a delta in the 
strip of alluvial plain that borders all the east coast 
of India. In this low plain rice is cultivated, but the 
country is liable to frightful famines from the failure 
of the rain. Cuttack is a seaport on the delta of the 
Mahanadi. 

8. CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

West of Orissa, and south of Bundelkund, is the 
district known as the Central Provinces, which came 
into British possession partly by cession in 1814, and 
partly by the failure of the natural rulers at various 
periods since. They are now governed by a Chief Com- 
missioner. The inhabitants number about 8,500,000, 
and consist in a great degree of Mahrattas, a warlike 
and industrious nation scattered over the Deccan. The 
country is hilly, wooded, well watered, and fertile, 
with a plentiful rainfall in the west, though the 
climate on the north and east sides is drier. The river 
Nerbudda rises in the south of the belt of volcanic 
rocks which form so large a part of the peninsula, and 
are known as ' Deccan trap ' (trappa, a step), from the 
terrace-like aspect of the scenery. The chief produc- 
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tions of this part of the country are millet, linseed, 
and pulses. The Nerbudda soon unites her many 
branches into one, and flows through an alluvial plain 
of clays and gravels between the Vindhya and 
Satpura ranges, till it reaches the Arabian Sea by the 
Gulf of Cambay. The greater part of the Central 
Provinces, however, is situated within the basins of the 
eastwards -flowing Mahanadi and Godaveri. These 
districts of crystalline rocks bear great crops of rice, 
sugar, wheat, opium, and indigo. Valuable woods are 
obtained from the hill forests. Nagpur, the chief 
town, on a branch of the Godaveri, is noted for its 
cloth manufactures. 

9, BERAR. 

The district to the south-west of the Central Pro- 
vinces, called Berar, has a population of two and a 
quarter millions, and is under the direct rule of the 
Viceroy of India. The land is high, and the soil is 
basaltic, with its characteristic scenery and productions. 
Berar is drained partly by the Godaveri and partly by 
the Tapti, which has formed an alluvial clay valley for 
itself on the south side of the Satpura Hills. The 
ground slopes to the west, along the rich Tapti valley, 
and through the fertile plain of Khandesh, down to 
Surat, the first settlement of the English in India, at 
the mouth of .the river. 



CHAPTER V. 

« 

THE DECCAN AND BURMA. 

z. HYDERABAD AND BEJAPUR. 

We have already seen that along the west coast runs 
a chain of mountains called the Sahyadris, or West 
Ghats (ghdts means a pass), which act as a barrier to 
prevent the rain blown off the Arabian Sea by the 
south-west monsoon from entering the Deccan. To 
the north these hills are made of basaltic rocks, 
covered in parts by a clayey rock containing much 
iron, which will hold no water, and consequently pro- 
duces a very barren vegetation. In this range, near 
the old and sacred city of 1 Nasik, the river Godaveri 
takes its rise. After passing through the basaltic 
country of the west, with its cotton and seed crops, 
the Godaveri cuts across the hilly crystalline region, 
and carves out a channel for its main stream between 
. flat and fertile banks, through which canals are cut 
to water the country. By one of its branches the 
Godaveri enters the province of Hyderabad, or the 
Nizam's territory, near the town of Assaye, where 
Wellington gained his first victory in 1803. Hydera- 
bad has a population of over 9,000,000, and is ruled by 
a Nizam, or tributary prince, with a British Resident 

M 
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living at Hyderabad, the capital, a fine city situated 
on the Krishna, one of the largest Deccan rivers. The 
Krishna rises up high in the West Ghats, and flows 
through the basaltic country, with its dry climate and 
crops of cotton and seeds, into the crystalline uplands 
with a larger rainfall and crops of wheat, till it enters 
the sea by an alluvial rice-bearing plain. Near the 
source of one of its most northerly branches is 
situated the town of Poona, once the capital of the 
Mahrattas, with a population of 80,000. It is now a 
military station, as from its high position it has a 
healthy though wet climate. Further south, to the 
north of the district of Beejapur, and on another of 
the tributaries of the Krishna, is the town of Mafa~ 
baleshwar, with a rainfall of 300 inches, in the year, 
where the hills are sharp and pointed, and the peaks 
reach their greatest height of 4,700 feet. Large 
quantities of coal exist in the province of Hyderabad, 
and seven miles west of the capital is Golconda, noted 
for its diamond mines, which have now been exhausted. 
The strip of country between the mouths of the 
Godaveri and Mahanadi partly consists of the crystal- 
line table-land of the East Ghats, rising to about 
1,100 feet, and partly of a belt of fertile alluvial soil 
well watered by streams flowing into the Gulf of 
BengaL 

2. THE CARNATIC. 

On the south bank of the Krishna lies the Hindu 
kingdom called the Carnatic, which extends along the 
Coromandel coast as far as Cape Comorin. It was 
settled by the English in the middle of the 17th 
century, and in 1639 Fort St. George was built on 
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the first territory acquired by the British Eound this 
fort, on the sea-coast, Madras, the modern town and 
capital of the Madras Presidency, has grown up. The 
Carnatic districts were mostly obtained by us early in 
the century, and are at present included in the Presi- 
dency, and ruled by a Governor and Council. 

The country consists of the crystalline uplands of 
the East Ghats, ending to the west in the high Nilgiri 
Hills, and in the east fringing the plain along the Bay 
of Bengal. The rocks run parallel with the coast-line, 
which is probably the reason that there are few har- 
bours to break the regularity. The land is well watered 
J>y small streams, most of which have towns and 
villages along their course. Arcot, the scene of Olive's 
first victory in 1751, is situated on a little river south 
of Madras. It is one of the hottest places in India. 
Pondicherry is a French station at the mouth of the 
Pennair. Salem, a hill town at the head of another 
river, is built on crystalline rocks, containing much 
iron, and is noted for its steel manufacture, as well as 
for its cotton crops. Trichinopoly, a large town on 
the Coloroon, at the edge of the alluvial plain, com* 
posed chiefly of soft clay, grows cotton, tobacco, and 
cocoa-nuts. It likewise manufactures jewellery and 
cutlery. Tanjore, a little further east, makes cotton 
and muslin goods. Madura, lying to the east, is the 
seat of the great dyeing works of scarlet cloth and of 
brass works. Tinnevelli, on the edge of the rocky hill 
country forming the south promontory, abounds in the 
fine timber, especially teak, that covers all the hills, 
and shelters the wild elephants. Coffee is also culti- 
vated on the high land about here. 
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3. MYSORE. 

The Nilgiri Hills, which bound the kingdom of 
Mysore to the south, are also the limit of the table- 
land of the Deccan. Mysore is a billy plateau, about 
3,000 feet high, lying between the West Ghats and 
the old kingdoms of the Carnatic, with a temperate 
climate and a sufficient rainfall in the east and south ; 
but in spite of its position in the narrow part of the 
peninsula, between the Arabian Sea and the Bay of 
Bengal, the rain is apt to fail, and severe famines are 
the consequence. This is partly the result of the 
mountain barrier on the west, which shuts off the rain 

• 

from the districts lying immediately under it. Mysore 
has a population of 5,000,000, and is governed by a 
native prince, subject to a Viceroy. The greater part 
of the kingdom fell into the hands of the British 
after the war with the king, Tippoo, and the capture 
of Seringapatam, in 1799. The country is composed 
of the crystalline uplands of the Deccan, and ends 
with the Nilgiris, whose highest peak is 8,700 feet. 
Jiany of the rivers flowing through the Carnatic into 
the Bay of Bengal take their rise in the east slope of 
% the West Ghats, and in their neighbourhood the 
country is well-watered and fertile. Large crops of 
rice, millet, wheat, sugar, and opium are grown. Gold 
is found in various parts, and amongst the river 
sands. Mysore, on the Kaveri river, is now the 
capital, though Seringapatam is more famous from its 
siege. 

4. TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN. 

On the west side of the rugged rocks that run out 
; n spurs from the Nilgiris to Cape Comorin, are the 
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states of Travancore and Cochin, made of soft sand- 
stone and clay rocks. They are both under the direct 
control of native princes, and form part of the Madras 
Presidency. The south-west monsoon, which blows 
straight off the Indian Ocean, brings heavy rains, 
whose progress is checked by the mountains on the 
east. They thus pour down the sides, and fertilize the 
country. On the slopes of the hills are magnificent 
forests of teak, ironwood, and other trees, with a rich 
undergrowth of orchids and flowering shrubs. Here 
elephants, tigers, leopards, and snakes are frequently 
seen. Cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit trees, nutmegs, pepper, 
cloves, cinnamon, and other spices are produced 
abundantly, while cotton and coffee are also cultivated 
in Cochin. 

5. COORG. 

Cowg, a small state lying to the north of the 
Nilgiris, was annexed by the British in 1834, and is 
now part of the Madras Presidency. It is bounded by 
the hills on one side, and by the Malabar coast on the 
other. It is rugged and mountainous. North of it 
stretches 

6. SOUTH CANARA AND GOA. 

A belt of country situated on the sea-coast, with 
valuable forest trees on the east side, and on the low 
ground cocoa-nuts, rice, and pepper; while the rocks 
in the south yield a fine porcelain clay. North of 
Canara is the state of Goa, a Portuguese possession once 
far more extensive than it is at present. This hilly 
country was conquered by the Portuguese in 1503, 
and its chief town of New Goa has one of the best 
harbours in India. The Portuguese have also stations 
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on the south of Surat, and on the coast of Kattywar. 
These are all that now remain of their once vast 
possessions in India. 

7. BOMBAY. 

Bombay, the second city in India, both in point of 
importance and of date of possession, was ceded to 
Charles II. by the Portuguese as part of the dowry of 
Catherine of Braganza. The town is built on a small 
island, which forms a magnificent harbour on the west 
coast, and is in the midst of a hilly volcanic country. 
Its population of over 600,000 is principally composed 
of Hindus, Mahommedans, and Parsees, or followers of 
the old fire-worshipping religion, who are in great 
numbers in this part of India. Owing to its position 
facing the Red Sea, Bombay has an immense trade 
with Europe, and exports the native produce of timber, 
cotton, silk, coffee, wool, pepper, spices, ivory, and 
opium, while it imports manufactured cotton, wool, 
iron, and other things. It has one of the three 
Indian Universities. 

The narrow strip of country between the West 
Ghats and the sea is, on the whole, fertile, from the 
amount of rain it receives unchecked. Immediately 
on the other side of the hills, on the contrary, the 
land is poor and barren, from the fact that it is cut off 
by the mountains from the rain brought by the south- 
west Monsoon, while it is out of reach of that which 
comes from the north-east. 

8. MANIPUR. 

South of the Patkoi mountains, bordering Assam, 
the hills run parallel to the coast from north to south, 
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and are divided from each other by rivers with the 
same direction. The small native state of Manipur 
lies immediately south of Assam, on the west slope of 
one of these ranges, and within the basin of the 
Barak, a tributary of the Brahmapootra, and that of a 
branch of the Irawadi. It is governed by a Rajah and 
a British Officer, arid is inhabited by warlike hill-tribes. 

9. BRITISH BURMA. 

British Burma is a strip of country enclosed between 
Burma and Siam to the east, and the Bay of Bengal on 
the west, and situated between 10° and 22° 40' N. lat., 
and 92° 25' and 99° 30' E. long. 

The English obtained some settlements in Burma as 
far back as 1737, but it was not till the wars of 1826 
and 1852 that we got a firm hold of the country. 
If is now part of the Bengal Presidency, and is directly 
subject to the Viceroy. Its mixed population of over 
2,000,000 consists of different Burmese tribes, as well 
as Hindus and Mahommedans. British Burma is 
divided into three parts : Arakan, Pegu, and Tenasserim. 
Ardkan is bounded on the east by the range of the 
Arakan Yoma, or " backbone," forming the watershed 
between the country drained by the Irawadi and that 
drained by the streams flowing into the Bay of Bengal 
on the west. The coast is of sandstone rocks, and is 
deeply cut into and fringed with islands, and the land 
slopes back to the sandstone and limestone range of 
hills, averaging about 4,000 feet The lower ground 
is partly jungle, but the marshy tracts are covered with 
rice and other Indian productions, which grow readily 
owing to the heavy rainfall of the wet season from 
May to October. The climate is very hot, the ther- 
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mometer varying from 80° to 100° in the shade, and in 
the low lands near the shore it is unhealthy. Arakan, 
the capital, is situated inland, but Akyab, on an island 
near the coast, is more important as a seaport town. 
Petroleum wells are very numerous throughout British 
Burma. 

South-west of Arakan is Pegu, watered by the great 
Irawadi, whose source far north is yet undiscovered. 
The valley through which the river flows is chiefly com- 
posed of alluvial soil of sand and gravel, while the low 
sandstone range of the Pegu Yoma is the watershed 
between the Irawadi and ^he Sittoung. In this well- 
watered region immense quantities of rice are grown, 
while teak trees abound in the hills. Pegu is 
nominally the capital, but Rangoon, on the main 
branch of the Irawadi, is a fur larger town, with a 
population of 98,000, and a great trade. It contains 
an arsenal and a powder magazine. Bassein, on a 
branch of the delta which runs into a creek bounded 
by Cape Negrais, is also a trading town. Gold is often 
found in the sands of the rivers of Pegu. 

Tenasserim is a belt of sandstone country lying along 
the Bay of Bengal, and divided from Pegu by the river 
Salwen, which flows into the Gulf of Martaban. In 
the crystalline rocks in the neighbourhood of the 
Salwen, and in the hills to the east of the province, 
tin, iron, and some coal are found, and great quantities 
of teak are exported from the hilly country, where 
elephants, rhinoceroses, and tigers are often met with. 
The coast is high and rocky, with many -islands 
towards the south. Mulmein (53,000), on the Gulf of 
Martaban, has a large export trade. 



CHAPTER VI. 
ISLANDS. 

z. Ceylon. 

The island of Ceylon lies south-west of the Carnatic, 
and is almost joined to it -by a chain of sandbanks, 
while it is separated from the mainland by Palk's 
Straits and the Gulf of Manar. It measures 265 miles 
from north' to south, and contains a population of two- 
and-a-half millions, chiefly composed of (1) Singhalese, 
descendants of a race who colonized the Ganges valley 
about 500 B.C. ; (2) of Tamils, a South Indian people, 
who have crossed the Straits of Manar ; (3) of Vedddhs, 
a people in a low state of civilization, and perhaps the 
original inhabitants ; (4) of Mahommedan merchants, 
and (5) of a few British. The people are principally 
Buddhists in religion. 

Ceylon, which became a British possession in 1815, 
has an independent Governor, assisted by a Council, 
The climate is fairly healthy, except in the low region 
by the coast, and, lying in the track of both mon- 
soons, has plenty of rain. The coast is low, and 
grows palms, especially cocoa-nut palms, cotton, and 
indigo ; but the interior of the island is a high table- 
land of crystalline rocks, reaching in its highest point 
to over 8,000 feet, while the celebrated Adam's Peak is 
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more than 7,000 feet. This table-land is broken by 
deep valleys, whose sides are clothed by magnificent 
trees, which are cut down for export. On the slopes of 
the hills are coffee plantations, and cinnamon is culti- 
vated. Sapphires, cat's-eyes, and rubies are found to the 
crystalline rocks, which also yield iron, manganese, and 
alum. There is a pearl fishery on the Gulf of Manar. 
In return for these articles of export it receives manu- 
factured goods. The chief city is Columbo, on the 
west coast, a well-built town, the residence of the 
governor. It has a population of 102,000. Kandy } 
once the capital, is in the centre of the island. Trin- 
comalee, on the north-east coast, is on a bay at the 
mouth of a river, and has a fine harbour ; while Galle, 
at the south point, is the resting-place of all the steamers 
on their way to Australia or China. 

The animals of Ceylon much resemble those of the 
neighbouring shores of India, except that tigers are 
everywhere absent, and elephants are still numerous 
in the uncultivated districts. 

2. Laccadive Islands. 

The Laecadive8 are a coral group, situated about 400 
miles west of the Malabar coast, in the midst of the 
Indian Ocean. They were discovered by Vasco da 
Gama in 1499, and taken possession of by England in 
1792. The name apparently means "a handled 
thousand ;" but the group only consists of 19 islets, 
and of these only eight are inhabited. The people are 
of Arab race, and of the Mahommedan religion. They 
number about 10,000. Cocoa-nuts, plantains, and 
betel-nuts are the chief products. The islands belong 
to the Madras Presidency. 
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3. Maldive Islands. 

South of the Laccadives are the Maldive group 
(" mal," a thousand), stretching for nearly 500 miles. 
They are likewise made of coral, and are covered with 
palms. They have a population of 100,000, chiefly 
Mahommedans, and their Sultan pays tribute to the 
Governor of Ceylon. The soil is very fertile, and 
yields fruits and various kinds of roots good for food ; 
but the principal occupation of the inhabitants is 
breeding poultry and fishing for cowrie shells, which 
pass as money in the neighbouring countries. 

4. Seychelles. 

The Seychelles group lie in 4° 15' south latitude, and 
55° 30' east longitude, some distance north of the 
island of Madagascar. They are about 30 in number, 
and are formed of coraL The population is about 
7,000. The group is a dependency of Mauritius, and 
has good harbours and a fertile soil, in which palms 
and dates grow abundantly. 

5. Mauritius. 

Mauritius is situated in the Indian Ocean, east of 
Madagascar, in 20° 9' south latitude, and 57° 31' east 
longitude. It was discovered by the Portuguese in 
the sixteenth century, but was first settled by the 
Dutch, who called it after their prince, Maurice. It 
afterwards belonged to the French, who formally 
ceded it to Britain in 1814. Mauritius is hilly and 
well-wooded; but though subject to hurricanes, the 
climate is healthy and the soil well cultivated. Sugar, 
coffee, and valuable woods are all exported to England. 
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It has an area of 723 square miles, and a population 
of 723,000, including Indians and Europeans. Its 
chief town is Port Louis, on the north-west side. The 
governor is appointed by the Queen. 

Rodriguez is a small dependency of Mauritius, 300 
miles to the east. 

6. Andaman Islands. 

In the Bay of Bengal, 180 miles south of Cape 
Negrais, are the Andaman Islands, a continuation of the 
range of hills on the mainland, bounded on the coast 
by coral reefs. They belong to the British crown, and 
have for twenty years been a convict settlement The 
natives are savages of the lowest type. The climate 
is wet and hot, and the chief products are timber, 
fruits, and birds' nests, that are eaten. 

7. Nicobars. 

The coast ranges of Burma extend through the 
Andaman group, and that of the Nicobars, into 
Sumatra and Java. All of these islands are what is 
called continental, and are quite distinct from single 
islands like St. Helena, or a group like the Maldive, 
which are known as oceanic islands. The Nicobars 
are a British possession with a Malay population of 
about 6,000. The islands have a rich and well- wooded 
surface; but the climate is hot, wet, unhealthy, and 
subject to hurricanes. Oranges, tobacco, and sugar 
grow in abundance. 

8. Straits Settlements. 

The island of Penang, which lies south-east of the 
Nicobar Islands, close to the Malay peninasla, was seized 
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by the East India Company in 1785 ; but the strip of 
mainland adjoining it did not become a British pos- 
session till 1800. The population amounts to 127,000, 
mostly Chinese and Malays, the Europeans inhabiting 
the city of George Town on the coast, which has a good 
harbour, and is fortified. Spices, indigo, sugar, and 
betel -nuts are largely exported. The climate is hot, 
and the rains heavy. 

9. Malacca. 

South of Penang, and on the Straits of Malacca, is 
the town of Malacca, ceded to the English by the 
Dutch in 1825. It has valuable tin mines; but its 
chief trade is in tapioca and sago. 

xa Singapore. 

Singapore is an island at the extremity of the penin- 
sula, bought by the English in 1819. It is a fine city, 
inhabited by Chinese, Malays, and some Europeans, 
and from its splendid position between China and 
India, has become a great place of trade, 

11. Labuan. 

Labuan is a small island on the north coast of 
Borneo, ceded to Britain in 1846. It contains coal 
mines, and is convenient as a naval station. 

12. Hong Kong. 

While we are considering the British Possessions in 
the East, it may be as well to mention the small island 
of Hong Kong (22° 12' north latitude, 114° 13' east 
longitude), lying off the coast of China. It was ceded 
to Britain after the war of 1842. A small tract on the 
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mainland adjoining became British territory in 1861. 
Hong Kong, or " sweet waters/' is chiefly important as 
a military and naval station ; but there is one town, 
Victoria (100,000), on the north-west coast. The 
island is about eight miles long, and its rocks occa- 
sionally rise into peaks of 1,800 feet. 

13. Aden. 

The last of our possessions in Asia, which has yet to 
be mentioned, is Aden, a British station on the gulf of 
the same name, built on a small volcanic peninsula of 
the south Arabian coast. It was ceded to England in 
1839 by the chief to whom it belonged, and has since 
been fortified and made into a military station by the 
English, to whom it is important as commanding the 
passage to India and the Red Sea. The soil is abso- 
lutely barren, and it has been necessary to make great 
reservoirs for the preservation of the 29,000 people 
who live there. 

Periniy a small rock at the entrance of the Red Sea, 
is also a British possession. 



CHAPTER VII. 
AUSTRALIA. 

x. General Description. 

On the other side of the world, between the Indian, 
Pacific, and Antarctic Oceans, lies the largest possession 
of the British Crown, the continent of Australia. This 
great continent, which measures 2,500 miles from east 
to west, and about 2,000 from north to south, was 
known to the French and Portuguese in the beginning 
of the 17th century, and was called by the latter 
Great Java. Then various Dutch sailors visited it, 
among others Tasman, who has given his name to 
Tasmania. But though it was known to the English 
at the end of the 17th century, no examination of the 
country was made till the voyages of Captain Cook, 
nearly a hundred years later, and the first settlement 
was at Port Jackson, on the east coast, in 1 788. 

2. Native Inhabitants. 

The Murri, as the Australians call themselves, are 
not all alike on every part of the continent. In colour 
they vary from a chocolate-brown to a darker hue ; 
they have thick noses and lips, and curly hair. The 
well-fed natives are much taller and more powerful 
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than those who live in barren districts. Before Euro- 
peans colonized Australia the country had no corn, 
and no domesticated animals, like pigs, sheep, and 
cows. The natives, therefore, lived by hunting, and 
on wild roots and grasses; they were cannibals, and 
ate each other. Thus they never had a chance to 
become settled and civilized, yet they acquired very 
great skill in making and throwing spears and boome- 
rangs, a curious weapon, which comes back to the 
thrower. The natives were chiefly governed by men 
who pretended to be wizards. They are often called 
the lowest of savages ; but probably they do nothing 
which our own ancestors did not do long ago, and they 
are clever in their own way. Most of them have died 
of European diseases, of cold, and in consequence of 
ill-treatment by the settlers. It is in Queensland that 
they chiefly survive. Probably they will soon die out, 
as they have already done in Tasmania. 

3. Physical Features. 

The formation of Australia is peculiar. Hhe interior 
is a vast plain of what is called desert sandstone and 
limestone, where nothing grows save scrub and the 
gum tree. It has no springs or rivers ; but occasional 
heavy rains turn it for a short time into a swamp. 
The hot winds which rise in these plains blow over 
the south of Australia at certain seasons of the year, 
and are even felt in Tasmania. These deserts are 
completely uninhabited, and some of them quite un- 
known. 

The inhabited country, most of which lies on the 
south and east coasts, is very different from this. The 
east coast is composed of old rocks, which form moun- 

N 
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tain ranges. These ranges, by' attracting moisture from 
the Pacific Ocean, fertilize the belt of land on each 
side of them. They form the watershed for all that 
part extending from the Australian Bight or Bay on 
the south, to the Gulf of Carpentaria, and here heavy 
rains fall from November to April, and the vegetation 
is tropical. Rain diminishes the farther we get from 
the sea, owing to the absence of mountains in the 
centre; but the rivers overflow regularly, and thus 
help to fertilize the land. Hardly any of the rivers 
are navigable, as they dry up in times of drought, and 
overflow in the rainy season, so that there is nothing 
to help the traveller to penetrate into the interior. 

4. Animals and Plants. 

Nearly all the native animals have a pouch in which 
they carry their little ones. The chief native animal 
is the kangaroo. Australia abounds in birds, which 
are brilliant in plumage, and few of them sing ; it has, 
too, crocodiles, snakes, and fishes. 

The coast is Very rich in plants. Besides the 
universal gum tree, there are palms, acacias, tree-ferns, 
and various kinds of heaths. Some of the trees are 
several hundreds of feet high, and almost all are ever- 
green. None of the grains are native to Australia, but 
the soil in many parts is well-adapted to their growth, 

S NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Australia is divided into five provinces : New South 
Wales, Queensland, Victoria, South Australia, and 
West Australia. Of these the oldest is New South 
Wales, which was founded in 1788, and is about five 
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times larger than England and Wales. It is bounded on 
the west by South Australia, on the east by the Pacific 
Ocean, on the south by Victoria, from which it is 
separated by the river Murray, on the north by 
Queensland, and divided from it by a river and moun- 
tain boundary. 

Eanges of hills run down the coast about 30 miles 
from the Pacific, and are called by .different names 
throughout their course. They are sometimes spoken of 
collectively under the name of the " Dividing Range," 
or Australian Alps, at other times they are separated 
into the Warragong Range, the Blue Mountains, or the 
Liverpool Range. In these hills, many of them 5,000 
feet high, and the most lofty reaching over 7,000 feet, 
all the rivers of the colony take their rise. The easterly 
ones flow through a rich country, but are unfit for 
navigation, from their winding courses. Sydney, the 
capital of the colony, is situated on the harbour of 
Port Jackson, one of the finest in the world. It was 
visited by Captain Cook in 1770, and eighteen years 
afterwards became a penal settlement, which lasted for 
fifty years. Sydney is the oldest city of Australia. It 
has an export trade in wool, gold, tallow, copper, 
grain, and coal. The city is large and handsome, with 
a University and two Cathedrals, and a population of 
120,000. Sydney receives more rain than the interior, 
and suffers from hot winds in summer ; but its winters 
are mild, further north, at the mouth of the Humber, 
is Newcastle, which exports all the coal of the colony, 
besides much of the agricultural produce. The pros- 
perity of this town arises from the valuable coal and 
iron mines, which are worked in this district, and the 
mineral oils that are obtained there. In the south, 
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near the sources of the great river Murray, and its 
tributary, the Murrumbidgee, are quartz rocks contain- 
ing gold, which is also found in great quantities in the 
Liverpool Range in the north. The granite rocks 
yield tin as well as gold, which, with coal and iron, 
make up the principal mineral riches of the colony. 
On the west side the bills sink into table-lands and 
plains of sandstone, and newer rocks. These are 
watered by the Lachlan, Darling, and Murrumbidgee, 
tributaries to the Murray. The dryness of the climate, 
and the absence of wild beasts, as well as the pecu- 
liarity of the vegetation, are favourable to the rearing 
of sheep, and the growth of very fine wool. Besides 
dairy produce, which is largely exported, New South 
Wales has a trade in tallow, tobacco, wine, and sugar, 
which it sends to the South Sea and Sandwich Islands, 
and California, and also to the other colonies, and to 
Europe. Like most of the Australian colonies, it has 
a Governor, appointed by the Queen, a Council, and a 
House of Assembly. It is divided into 118 counties. 
Norfolk Island, 900 miles east of Brisbane, discovered 
by Captain Cook about 1774, forms part of New 
South Wales, and continued to be a convict settlement 
long after transportation to the mother colony was 
abolished. It is fertile and healthy, and possesses 
some peculiar birds. 

6. VICTORIA. 

South of New South Wales, and divided from it hy 
the river Murray, lies Victoria, the most populous and 
wealthy colony of Australia. The river Murray divides 
it from New South Wales, on the north, and the ocean 
surrounds its other three sides ; Bass's Straits, on the 
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south, separating it from Tasmania. Victoria was 
settled by some emigrants from England in 1835, and 
formed part of New South Wales till 1851, when, like 
the other colonies, it was granted a Governor, assisted 
by a Council, nominated by the six provinces into which 
it is divided. These provinces are again subdivided 
into 37 counties. 

Victoria is about the same size as Great Britain. 
Its surface is very varied. The east and south parts 
are made of very hard rocks, and here are some of 
the highest peaks in Australia. These hills bear dif- 
ferent names in different parts, the north-east district, 
which has the finest scenery and many extinct 
volcanoes, being known as the Australian Alps. In 
these ranges of hills all the Victorian rivers rise ; those 
on the north side joining the Murray, and those on the 
south flowing into the sea. The east side of the 
colony is very hilly, and has magnificent trees, from 
200 feet to 500 feet high, and all the rich vegetation 
always found in the neighbourhood of volcanic rocks. 
Here all the ground that is cleared is devoted to farm- 
ing and cattle grazing. In the west and north are 
plains, where enormous numbers of sheep are reared, 
the wool being the finest in the world, and in this part 
of the country are large lakes, often salt. The great 
wealth of the colony, however, lies in its gold, which 
is found in old river-courses near Ballarat The rocks also 
yield much tin, silver, and antimony, as well as a little 
of other minerals. These mines have attracted large 
numbers to the colony, which has now a population of 
850,000. Melbourne (250,000), the capital, is the largest 
city of Australia, and has a splendid position on the little 
river Yarra, at the head of a fine bay. It is a well-built 
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town, with public buildings and a University. The 
basaltic plains round Melbourne are well cultivated 
with grains of various sorts, and in the district about 
Ballarat (47,000), wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes are 
all grown. Though Victoria suffers occasionally from 
the hot winds of the interior, it is, on the whole, cooler 
than New South Wales, on account of the greater rain- 
fall. English quadrupeds thrive, and the kangaroo is 
disappearing almost as rapidly as the natives. The 
colony raises enough wheat for home consumption, and 
exports what she does not need, besides quantities of 
potatoes. Cattle are bred in great numbers, and tallow, 
leather, bark, soap, and preserved meat are manufac- 
tured and exported. Geelong, at the head of an inlet 
of Port Philip, has a thriving trade. 

7. SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

South Australia covers a space ten times the size of 
Great Britain, and extends the whole length of the 
continent. It is bounded on the north by the' Arafura 
Sea, on the west by West Australia, on the east by 
Victoria, New South Wales and Queensland, and on the 
south by the ocean. It has an immense coast-line, 
many fine bays and harbours, and two large gulfs, the 
Spencer Gulf and the Gulf of St. Vincent, besides many 
islands off the coast, the largest of which is Kangaroo 
Island, at the entrance of Gulf St. Vincent. The rivers 
are very few; the Murray ends its course of 1,100 
miles in South Australia, but loses itself in a lagoon, 
and the others disappear in the sands of the inland 
deserts. South Australia was colonized by an English 
Company in 1836, and was never a convict settlement ) 
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but it was not till the great copper mines at Burra- 
Burra were discovered, in 1846, that the colony really 
began to make progress. It has a Governor, appointed 
by the Crown, who is assisted by a Council, elected by 
the whole colony, which is divided into four districts 
and 35 counties. The northern territory is almost 
without settlements of any sort, except a few stations 
on the telegraph line, and at Port Darwin, on the 
north-west coast, which has a fine harbour. In this 
part the climate is of course tropical, and the rainfall 
amounts to about 60 inches. The plants are chiefly 
those common to Australia ; but on the low and 
sandy soil, near the north coast, mangroves and 
palms nourish. Turtles swarm in the seas, and oxen 
in the interior. As a rule, the soil of the table- 
land is poor and unproductive, but that of the river 
valleys is often rich, and is capable of being im- 
proved by settlers. Gold, lead, copper, and tin mines 
have been lately worked. The climate of the rest of 
the colony is very hot, for winds blow straight from the 
sandy interior, with no mountains to act as a shield 
from them ; but in spite of this drawback, the winters 
are mild and the rainfall moderate. The sandstone and 
limestone plains of the west are barren, with great salt 
lakes ; but on the other side of the Flinders range, the 
land is rich and well cultivated. This is the principal 
agricultural colony of Australia, the heat being favour- 
able to wheat, which was introduced by the settlers and 
is largely exported. Vines and fruits are also much 
grown, and there are a few sheep farms. Copper, gold, 
silver, and bismuth are found in the Flinders range, and 
copper is likewise found in the limestone rocks north 
of Adelaide. The iron, which is abundant, cannojb be 
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worked on account of the absence of coal mines. Ade- 
laide (50,000), the chief town, is beautifully situated 
eight miles from the Gulf of St. Vincent. Notwithstand- 
ing the attraction of its mines, South Australia is- less 
thickly populated than either Victoria or New South 
Wales, from the fact that a large extent of country 
is given up to agriculture. It contains at present 
about 236,000 inhabitants. 



8. WEST AUSTRALIA. 

< 

West Australia, which liea between South Australia 
and the Indian Ocean, includes about one-third of the 
whole continent, and is eleven times as large as Great 
Britain. It was settled about 1829 ; but, partly from 
its barren soil, and partly from being used as a convict 
settlement till 1868, the colony did not make the same 
progress as the others, and the population even now 
hardly numbers 27,000. The Government is rather 
different from that of the other colonies, as the Execu- 
tive Council as well as the Governor is appointed by 
the Crown, though since 1870 the people have beea 
partially represented. 

• The soil, though unfavourable to agriculture, is very 
healthy, mainly from the absence of tropical vegeta- 
tion, which is apt to breed fevers. The rainfall is 
small, and numbers of beautiful flowering shrubs grow 
even in the sandy plains. A range of rounded, well- 
wooded hills run parallel to the coast, covered in places 
with mahogany trees. The granite of this part is suc- 
ceeded to the north-east by desert sandstone, with salt 
lakes scattered about. West Australia is divided into 
twelve districts, and thirty-six counties. Perth (6,000), 
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the capital, is at the mouth of the Swan River, in the 
south-west corner, where the principal settlements are 
situated. Northwards, as far as the Victoria River, 
the country is uninhabited by Europeans ; but copper 
and lead mines have been discovered among the old 
rocks of the promontory stretching towards the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. The chief articles of export are sandal- 
wood, pearl shells, and a wood which goes by the name 
of mahogany, and in time no doubt silk will be added 
to the list. The soil in many parts will grow fruit and 
vegetables, but as yet these have not been cultivated, 
owing to the want of markets. 

9. QUEENSLAND. 

At the north-east corner of the continent lies Queens- 
land, the latest of all the colonies, which only became 
independent of New South Wales in 1859. It is about 
eight times as large as Great Britain, and is divided, 
chiefly by means of its natural features, into twelve 
large districts, which are again subdivided into counties. 
The colony is ruled by a Governor, assisted by two 
Houses of Assembly. The population of Queensland 
is more mixed than that of either of the other colonies, 
and, besides the natives and Europeans, consists of 
Chinese and Polynesians, the whole amounting to 
176,000. Queensland is bounded on the south by 
New South Wales, on the west by South Australia, on 
the east and north by the Pacific. On the north 
coast is the great Gulf of Carpentaria. The seaboard 
extends for 2,250 miles, and is broken into numerous 
bays and many islands. Of this seaboard 1,200 miles 
is barricaded by the Great Barrier Reef, which lies 
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aloDg the coast, and is most dangerous to shipping. 
Nearly half of the colony is within the tropics; 
but as there are no hot winds, the heat is hardly 
more trying than in the south. Along the shores 
the rainfall is very heavy, but further inland the 
air is light and dry. A mountain range lies near the 
coast, and forms the water-parting for the four river 
systems of the colony. Of these the rivers running 
into the Pacific drain the most fertile and thickly- 
populated country, where sheep and cattle are reared, 
and wheat is grown; and in the districts within 
the tropics are sheep, indigo, and rice. This part of 
the colony is rich in rare woods, and on the coast are 
several pearl fisheries ; in the rocks gold, copper, iron, 
and tin are found. Brisbane (28,000), the capital, 01 
the Pacific Ocean, and at the mouth of the river Bris- 
bane, is a rapidly-increasing city situated on the edgo 
of a great coal country, which is at present very little 
worked. The second river system is that of the Upper 
Darling and, its tributaries, which rise on the east side 
of the great range. Here the land gradually slopes 
from basaltic downs and rounded volcanic hills into 
an open country, subject to drought, but used for agri- 
culture and sheep farms. The rivers on the north-east 
of the hills flow into the Gulf of Carpentaria, and 
drain the tropical plains, covered with sheep and 
cattle, and bearing many Indian plants and birds re- 
sembling those of New Guinea. The fourth system 
includes the rivers flowing into the interior through 
tracts of desert sandstone, whose heat and dryness 
renders production and growth impossible, and the 
rivers themselves dry up. Queensland chiefly ex- 
ports wool, and gold, indigo, cotton, and maize. 
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besides some tropical fruits, and many kinds of 
valuable woods. 



10. TASMANIA. 

One hundred and fifty miles south of Australia, and 
separated from it by Bass's Straits, is the island of 
Tasmania, measuring about 150 miles each way. It 
was formerly called Van Diemen's Land, but has lately 
taken the name of the Dutch explorer, Tasman, who 
visited it in 1642. The island was settled by the 
English in 1804, became independent of New South 
Wales in 1825, and remained a convict settlement till 
1853. It is divided into eighteen counties, and has a 
Governor, appointed by the Crown, assisted by a 
Council and a House of Assembly. The coasts are 
deeply indented, and broken into many islands ; there 
are fine harbours, into which large rivers flow. Chains 
of sharp-peaked mountains, often volcanic, stretch across 
the island — Cradle Mount, the highest point, reaching 
5,000 feet. The softer rocks have been worn away 
into fertile valleys, while great forests of the gum, 
myrtle-wood, and other trees, clothe the slopes of the 
hills. In the centre large lakes sometimes fill the 
valleys, and out of these lakes rivers flow. The 
climate is mild, as sea-breezes are felt in all parts of 
the island, and even the hot winds from Australia are 
tempered by blowing over 150 miles of sea. The 
rainfall in the south-west is very heavy, but in the 
east it is hardly greater than that of England, and 
the nights are always cool. Iron is found in the old 
rocks of the north-west, and coal and tin mines are 
worked; but Tasmania is chiefly agricultural and 
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pastoral Horses are reared, and these, with dairy 
produce, hops, wool, oil, and fruits, form the chief 
articles of export. Hobart Town (20,000), on the 
south-west coast, is the capital. It has a variable 
rainfall and a healthy climate. Fruits grow in pro- 
fusion, and grapes ripen in the open air. The popula- 
tion of the colony is about 105,000, and many of the 
inhabitants of the east coast are engaged in the South 
Sea whale fisheries. 

The flora of Tasmania resembles that of Australia, 
and more especially of Victoria ; but, unlike Australia, 
there are many plants there that also grow in Europe, as 
well as some that are to be found in New Zealand and 
lands within the Arctic Circle. It has two animals 
that exist nowhere else — a kind of wolf, which devours 
sheep ; and a sort of bear-cat, which is even more blood- 
thirsty. * 



GHAPTER VIII. 
NEW ZEALAND. 

i. General Features. 

Twelve hundred miles south-east of Australia, in the 
South Pacific Ocean, are the New Zealand group, made 
up of two large islands and smaller dependencies. Their 
position on the globe is nearly opposite to England, 
and their climate is very much like ours, though, lying 
in the midst of the great water hemisphere, the islands 
are naturally rather warmer. They were visited about 
1770 by Captain Cook, in the course of his voyages ; 
but were never colonized till 1839, when some of the 
members of a "New Zealand Company " settled in 
Port Nicholson, at the south end of the North Island, 
close to the present site of Wellington. 

The North Island is divided into four provinces 
(Auckland, Taranaki, Hawke's Bay, and Wellington), 
the South Island into five (Nelson, Marlborough, 
Canterbury, Westland, and Otago), and these provinces 
are again subdivided into counties. There is one 
Governor for the whole group, who is assisted by a 
Ministry and a Representative Parliament, which 
contains some native members. 
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2. Native Inhabitants. 



It is probable that the Maoris, or natives of New 
Zealand, have not been very long settled in the islands 
which they now inhabit They have traditions about 
their arrival in their present country, and believe that 
they came from a land further north. They are tall, dark 
in complexion, and, when discovered, were much more 
clever, brave, and civilized than the natives of Australia. 
They had great skill in war, constructed strong pahs 
or fortifications, and used beautiful axes made of a 
hard greenstone called jade. They were subject to 
chiefs who had much power, and could taboo property ; 
that is, make it unlawful for people to touch it. The 
gentry were called Rangatiras, and, like the chiefs, 
were supposed to possess magical powers. The religion 
of the New Zealanders was chiefly the worship of the 
ghosts of the dead, and of great heroes, such as Maui. 
At first they sold their lands cheaply to the English ; 
but quarrels arose, and a long war took place before 
they were subdued. 

3. The North Island. 

The North Island, which is of an irregular shape 
with a very jagged outline, is partly volcanic, and the 
centre is full of boiling springs, hot fountains and 
lakes, some of them the basins of extinct volcanoes, 
and enormously deep. The largest of these, Lake 
Taupo, is 25 miles long by 20 wide, and is surrounded 
by a volcanic group of mountains, the highest of 
which is over 9,000 feet. In this lake rises the river 
Waikato, which flows through a remarkable volcanic 
country, and has boiling fountains all along its banks. 
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The decomposed lava and volcanic deposits have made 
a rich soil, and the well-watered valleys are covered with 
wheat, oats, barley, and valuable timber, and the low 
hills and downs towards the north-west, with sheep. 
The climate of the North Island is warm, and frost is 
unknown, so that oranges, figs, lemons, and other fruit 
ripen abundantly. The rainfall is nowhere excessive, 
but is greatest on the west coast, where the winds from 
the Antarctic Ocean are violent The North Island 
is chiefly agricultural ; but gold is much worked in 
the valley of the Thames, and coal is found near 
Auckland. Auckland was for some time the seat of 
the New Zealand Government, and has a population of 
23,000. But although it has a large harbour, its 
position at the very north was found to be so incon- 
venient that Wellington, at the other extremity of the 
island, and at the narrowest point of Cook's Straits, 
was made the capital. This town, which has 11,000 
inhabitants, is obliged to be built of wood, owing to 
the frequency of earthquakes, which knock down the 
houses. It is the market for much of the agricultural 
produce of the surrounding country. 

4. The South Island. 

The South Island is, in every respect different from 
the North. Instead of being volcanic, it is made of great 
ranges of slate and granite, with some limestone, sloping 
down to the east ; but on the west towering to 13,000 
feet, and covered with woods up to the line of per- 
petual snow. . Among these mountains are large lakes, 
which, unlike the lakes of the North Island, have 
probably been formed by glaciers ; for this district was 
once entirely covered with ice, which has scooped out 
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valleys all along the west coast On the east the 
shore is low, and is Bordered in the centre of the 
island by the Canterbury Plains. The climate is 
colder and more bracing than that of the North 
Island, and English fruits thrive. The rainfall on 
the west coast is far greater than that on the east, 
partly from the winds which blow from the Antarctic 
Ocean, and partly from the fact that the mountains 
running from north-east to south-west shield the east 
side of the island from wet. In the province of 
Nelson, much coal, iron, lead, and copper are worked, 
and gold is found both in the quartz rocks and in the 
river deposits. The small province of Marlborough is 
devoted to agriculture, grazing, and exporting timber, 
which grows in profusion on the sides of the valleys. 
The central province of Canterbury is a great plain, 
with a drier, colder climate than the rest, and is 
especially adapted to rearing sheep and cattle, and 
growing corn. In the narrow strip of Westland, along 
the west coast, gold is found in the sands, and copper, 
iron, lead, tin, coal, and silver exist in the rocks, 
though they are little worked. The southern province, 
Otago, has bold scenery, wide sheep-downs, and fertile 
valleys. Gold has been discovered in the mountains 
and by the sea, while agriculture is carried on in the 
lowlands. 

Dunedin (27,000), the capital of Otago, is the 
largest and most important city of the South Island. 
It is well situated at the head of Otago Harbour, and 
looks out over the Pacific. Christ Church, the capital 
of Canterbury, the centre of the sheep district, has an 
export trade in wool, flax, provisions, and leather. Its 
population is about 10,000. 
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5. Stewart Island. 

Stewart Island, the third island of the New Zealand 
group, is only 40 miles long, and is little inhabited. 
It is mountainous and well wooded, and the seas 
surrounding it swarm with fish. The Auckland Isles, 
a basaltic group, 250 miles south of Stewart Island, 
are famous for their brilliant vegetation; and the 
Chatliam Islands, 450 miles east of New Zealand, 
breed cattle and sheep. 

6. Plants and Animals. 

New Zealand is not rich in plants, but those it 
possesses are peculiar. It is covered with forests and 
grassy plains, overgrown with fine timber, tree-ferns, 
and ferns of all sorts; but wild flowers or flowering 
shrubs are scarcely ever to be met with. It is a strange 
fact, that neither the acacia nor the gum-tree, so 
common in Australia, are to be found in New Zealand, 
while the mosses that are absent there, here grow 
luxuriantly. • 

Native dogs and rats were both found on the islands 
when they were discovered ; but they have now died 
out, and their places have been taken by European 
cattle and pigs, which have multiplied enormously, and 
the latter have to be killed like vermin. In Nelson, 
three men killed 25,000 pigs in twenty months. 
Rabbits have also been introduced, and have nearly 
ruined the grass. 

Fish and insects are few in number ; but the birds 
are interesting, and were formerly very large. 
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7. Fiji Islands. 

The Fiji <* Viti Islands (south latitude 17° 30', east 
longitude 180°) lie in the South Pacific, ahout 2,000 
miles east of Australia. They were annexed by us in 
1874, and became a British colony, though they had 
long been the refuge of escaped convicts from Aus- 
tralia. They occupy a space nearly equal to Wales, 
and are about 250 in number. They are ruled by a 
Governor, appointed by the Crown. Cocoa-nuts and 
cotton are the chief exports. 



CHAPTER IX. 

AFRICA. 

i. History* 

Our colonies in South Africa may be said roughly to 
lie between 22° and 34° south latitude, and 16° and 32° 
east longitude, and are bounded by the Atlantic on 
the west, and by the South Indian Ocean on the east. 
The Cape of Good Hope, on the extreme south coast, 
was discovered by Vasco da Grama, the Portuguese 
sailor, in 1496, and was* afterwards settled by the 
Dutch, who drove the native inhabitants, or Hottentots, 
out of the country. In the year 1795 the colonists 
grew impatient of submitting to the Dutch Govern- 
ment at home, and revolted. The Prince of Orange 
called in a British fleet to put down the rebels, and in 
1805 Cape Colony was virtually made over to England, 
as the Dutch found they were not strong enough to keep 
it, but the formal cession did not take place till 1815. 

Since that time a series of wars have given us 
possession of the neighbouring states of Kaffirland, 
Natal, Zululand, the Transvaal, Basutoland, Griqua- 
land West, and Namaqualand. 

All the provinces are under a Governor, appointed 
by the Crown, assisted by two Houses of Parliament. 
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2. Natural Features of Cape Colony. 

The principal feature of Cape Colony is the flat- 
topped, terrace-like mountain ranges, which sweep down 
from the north-east, follow the line of the coast, and 
spread themselves out on the south-west border. To the 
north of these hills the ground stretches along a high 
table-land to the Orange River, while between the 
most southerly range and the coast are the great Karoo 
Plains, a treeless district, which only springs into 
vegetation after rain, and is used as a graziiig-gro'und 
for sheep. The mountains are called by different 
names in different places, the north-east, or Drakenberg 
division, forming the watershed for the large rivers of 
the colony. The rivers, however, are quite unimpor- 
tant, as they are none of them navigable, and are 
almost dry during the greater part of the year. 

The aspect of the country is, on the whole, not 
beautiful, as it lacks both water and trees. In the 
east, however, and on the outer slopes of the hills, 
there is much grazing-ground. 

The coast line is smooth, and breaks into fine 
harbours ; but on the south the shore is rocky, while 
the Atlantic coast is flat and sandy. On the east 
navigation is made very difficult by what is called 
" the Mozambique current," which comes down from 
the Indian Ocean. 

3. Climate, Plants, and Animals. 

The climate is dry and clear, and the heat is not 
greater than that in the south of Europe. The rain- 
fall on the south-west is about twenty-four inches; 
this is spread over eight months of the year. That 
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of the east is about thirty-three inches, while the 
table-lands of the interior have far less. Bulbs and 
heaths are the characteristic plants of the colony. It 
has few native fruits except water melons, almonds, 
chesnuts, and lemons ; but European fruits have been 
introduced, and thrive welL Wheat is grown every- 
where, but especially in the south-west, and barley and 
oats yield large crops. The tobacco and cotton plants 
are widely cultivated, and on the slopes of some of 
the hills there are fine forest trees. 

Hyaenas, jackals, antelopes, and quaggas still 
wander south of the Orange Eiver, though lions, 
leopards, and other wild beasts are now only seen 
north of it. Ostriches are largely reared for their 
feathers, and in the pastoral districts there are 
immense numbers of sheep and goats. 

4. People and Trade. 

The inhabitants of the colony are very mixed. 
Hottentots, Kaffirs, Malays, and Negroes are all found 
there, and the Griquas are a mingled Dutch and Hot- 
tentot people. Besides these there are numbers of 
pure Dutch and English. The Dutch language is 
chiefly spoken in the west and centre, English, 
Portuguese, and German towards the east. A line 
running down about 26° east longitude divides the 
Bushmen, or Hottentots, from the tall, strong Kaffir 
races. The population of our colonies amounts to 
nearly 2,000,000. 

Ostrich feathers, copper, diamonds, angola hair, and 
sheep, are the chief articles of export. The colony 
receives in return sugar, hardware, cloth, and manu- 
factured goods. 
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5. CAPE COLONY PROPER. 

This colony is bounded on the west and south by 
the Atlantic, on the east by the Indian Ocean and 
Kaffirland, on the north by the Orange Eiver. Its 
surface is alternately composed of flat-topped ranges 
running parallel with the coast, and bare plains. In 
the west the old granite rocks are covered on the top 
with clay-slate ; but the coast ranges on the south are 
chiefly made of sandstone, with fine forests growing on 
their outer slopes. Cape Toum, the capital of the 
colony, founded by the Dutch in 1652, is situated on 
the west coast, on the harbour of Table Bay, which 
has been artificially improved. Its position is good, at 
the foot of Table Mountain, and close to the Wynberg, 
where vines are grown. It is the market for most of 
the commercial produce of the colony, and exports 
wine, fish, fruit, and wooL Cape Town is the seat of 
government, and has a population of 45,000. South 
of it is the Cape of Good Hope, while at the extreme 
south point of Africa lies Cape Agvlhas. 

6. KAFFRARIA AND BASUTOLAND. 

In the fertile country east of Cape Colony, along 
the slopes of the Sneeuw (or "snow") Berg and the 
Drakenberg, and on the banks of the river Kei, live 
the hardy races of the Kaffirs. Some of the tribes 
still keep a certain amount of independence, but others 
are under the direct control of British magistrates. 
Kaffraria has plenty of streams, which, though not 
navigable, fertilize the country. The sides of the 
mountains, whose highest peaks are often covered with 
snow, are well wooded, and the land sloping to the 
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sea has rich pasture. Basutoland lies between Orange 
Free State and Natal, among the high valleys where 
the Orange River takes its rise. It has belonged to 
England since 1868, and is inhabited by a race which, 
though inferior to most of the Kaffirs in physical 
strength, is superior to them in intelligence. 

7. NATAL. 

The state of Natal, so-called because it was discovered 
by the Portuguese on Christ's natal day, or Christmas, 
lies between Basutoland and the Indian Ocean. The 
Drakenberg, which forms its east boundary, rises to 
10,000 feet, and these mountains send out spurs nearly 
down to the coast. The climate is pleasant, as the 
constant rain prevents the heat from being too great, 
and the grass from drying up. In the lower grounds, 
which are well watered, and in the belt of pasture 
lands lying between the hills and the sea, quantities of 
sheep and cattle are reared, while coffee, oats, wheat, 
and sugar are grown. Pietermaritzburg is the capital 
and residence of the lieutenant-governor. Port Natal, 
on the coast, has an export trade in wool, feathers, and 
other native produce. Besides the European in- 
habitants, coolies have been brought from India to 
cultivate the land, as the native race of Kaffirs are too 
lazy to make good labourers. 

8. ZULULAND. 

North of Natal, and bounded on the south by the 
river Tugela, is the territory of Zululand, about which 
there has lately been so much fighting. It is a fine 
country, and was thickly populated by a military nation 
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tinder the rule of their chief. Since the war (1879) the 
British have broken up the state into districts, governed 
by chiefs, under the supervision of the English Crown ; 
but the government of these new territories is very 
undecided at present 

9. TRANSVAAL. 

The high plateau of the Transvaal is enclosed 
between the Limpopo Biver, the Drakenberg Moun- 
tains, the Bechuana country, and the river VaaL 
From the absence of forest its soil is well suited either 
for grazing or agriculture ; but the sheep and cattle run 
some risks from the lions which still roam about there. 
Giraffes, ostriches, elephants, and zebras inhabit the 
northern borders. The want of rain, that would other- 
wise be a serious loss in this hot climate, is partly 
made up for by the height of the table-land, and 
neighbouring snow mountains. The Drakenberg range 
still forms the watershed for this province ; and both 
the Yaal and Limpopo, as well as the small coast 
streams, take their rise on one slope or the other. The 
inhabitants consist of mixed tribes of Kaffirs, and a 
European population of 40,000, made up of Dutch 
Boers, British, and Germans. The Transvaal was an- 
nexed to England for about two years, but in 1881 
was restored to the Boers, the Queen being " Suzerain " 
over them, and having, through a British resident, 
control over their foreign relations. 

zo. GRIQUALAND WEST. 

The territory of Griqualand lies west of the Orange 
Free State, and the southern district along the Vaal 
and Orange rivers is wooded and fertile. The rest of 
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the country is a bare high table-land, with a healthy 
climate, and cold winters. The rocks of which it is 
composed are rich in iron ore, haematite, and other 
metals ; but these are rendered useless by the want of 
coaL Between the lower Vaal and Modder rivers 
valuable diamonds have been found, which have 
attracted a large population, some of whom have settled 
in the country. 

zx. NAMAQUALAND, 

Situated between the great central desert and the 
Atlantic, is a bare Hottentot country, with little vege- 
tation, and a poor soiL In its crystalline rocks copper 
exists in great quantities, and some silver has been 
discovered. 



CHAPTEE X. 

WEST AFRICAN SETTLEMENTS. 

The four colonies of Sierra Leone, or the "Lion 
Hill," Gambia, the Gold Coast, and Lagos, are known 
by the name of the West African Settlements, and 
have one Governor, appointed by the British Crown. 
The climate of all is very unhealthy from the great 
heat and damp, which breed fever. 

x. SIERRA LEONE. 

Sierra Leone, the most important of the four, was 
settled in 1787 by the influence of Mr. William 
Wilberforce, who wished to establish a free colony 
without slave labour, and to make it a station for the 
suppression of the slave trade. It was created a colony 
in 1808, and in 1875 united to that of the Gambia. It 
is a peninsula, lying between the districts of Sene- 
gambia and New Guinea; hilly in the interior, but 
very low on the coast bordering the Atlantic. The 
hills are covered with tropical plants; but in spite 
of many natural attractions the European population 
is small, as the climate is often fatal, owing to the 
immense rainfall on the coast, amounting sometimes to 
over 300 inches. The colony is about 468 square 
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miles in extent, and its inhabitants number 38,000. 
Its capital, Freetown, is a tolerably large town at the 
north of the settlement 

2. GAMBIA. 

The Gambia colony has been established at the 
mouth of the river of the same name, which is navi- 
gable for 300 miles from its month. It is almost 
entirely peopled by black men, who number 11,000, 
and are principally gathered at Bathurst, a large town 
upon the sea, and commanding the river. 

3. GOLD COAST. 

On the north coast of the Gulf of Guinea, and 
bounded on the north by the native kingdom of 
Ashantee, and on the east by that of Dahomey, lies 
the colony of the Gold Coast, with an area of 6,000 
square miles, and a population of 400,000. The first 
settlements were formed by the British for purposes of 
trade in the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
were shortly afterwards followed by the establishment 
of Danish stations. These stations were bought by 
England in 1850, as well as others belonging to the 
Dutch in 1872. Soon after this the King of Ashantee 
wished to assert his authority over the tribes on the 
coast, and this led to the war of 1874, when English 
supremacy was established. In this year also the 
colony was united to that of Lagos, on the other side 
of Dahomey. 

The Gold Coast is a plain 300 miles long, densely 
wooded in the interior, where oil-palms and ground- 
nuts grow. In the sand of its rivers gold dust is found. 
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The climate is very unhealthy, and a poisonous fly kills 
off horses and cattle in large, numbers. The district 
is bounded on the east by the river Volta, which is 
navigable for 200 miles, and will be some day very 
important as a means for penetrating into the country. 
Cape Coast Castle was the chief town till 1876; but 
is now replaced by the far more healthy Accra. Cape 
Coast Castle has a very dangerous climate, as from its 
nearness to the Equator the heat is terrible, and the 
rainfall immense. Besides this, from the very rock on 
which it is built arises a poisonous vapour, caused by 
the action of air and moisture on the surface. Add 
to these the excessive dirtiness of all the native 
towns, and it is no wonder Europeans should die by 
hundreds. 

The town of Lagos to the east of Dahomey is on 
the Slave Coast. It has a population of 62,000, and a 
thriving export trade in cotton and palm-oil. 

4. ST. HELENA. 

1,200 miles from the West Coast of Africa, in the 
very middle of the Atlantic, lies St. Helena, a small 
island, with a surface of 47 miles. The climate is mild 
and healthy, as might be expected from its position so 
near the Equator, and in the centre of the ocean. Woods 
of fir and the cinchona-tree cover parts of the island, and 
streams flow through it. It is very high, with steep 
cliffs reaching up even to 2,700 feet. St. Helena was 
ceded to Britain in 1673, and has since been of 
historical interest as the place of exile and death of 
Napoleon. It has a British Governor and garrison, 
and a population of over 6,000, chiefly living at James 
Town, the port. 
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5. ASCENSION. 

Ascension Island, which obtained its name froirt 
being discovered on Ascension Day, 1501, lies 800 
miles north-west of St. Helena, in south latitude 12° 
30' and 14° west longitude. It is volcanic, and used 
chiefly as a depot for stores, though turtles and eggs 
are articles of export. It was settled in 1815, but 
only contains 400 inhabitants. 



CHAPTER XL 
AMERICA. 

DOMINION OF CANADA. 

The British possessions in North America, included 
since 1867 under the name of the "Dominion of 
Canada," extend from 45° north latitude to Hudson's 
Bay, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans. 
They are bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean, with 
the great heart-shaped gulf of Hudson's Bay, on the 
west by the Pacific, on the east by the Atlantic, on the 
south by the United States. 

x. Natural Features. 

One long and almost unbroken range of mountains, 
containing some of the highest peaks in the world, 
runs down the west coast of America, from the 
Arctic Ocean to the south point of the Continent. 
North of Mexico it divides into two main ranges, a 
coast range and an inner range known as the Bocky 
Mountains. On this west side the coast is deeply 
indented and broken up into islands. From the 
Bocky Mountains, rich in gold-bearing quartz and in 
coal mines, the ground slopes eastwards into vast 
plains, watered by large rivers, and consisting of loam 
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covered over with vegetable mould In other dis- 
tricts the soil rests on sandstone, trap, and limestone 
rocks, where agriculture is easy, and great crops of 
grain are produced. In the midst of these fertile un- 
dulating plains or prairies and forests the traveller 
comes upon immense lakes almost as big as seas, into 
which the rivers of the Rocky Mountains flow. Round 
Hudson's Bay the ground is very low, and is watered 
by small streams of its own ; but eastwards the ground 
rises again towards the high land of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. On the south-east a chain of the 
largest fresh-water lakes in the world cuts off Canada 
from the United States. In the northern part of the 
territory the great forests are succeeded by a barren, 
treeless region, which is perpetually covered with ice. 

2. Climate. 

The mountains of the west coast form a barrier to 
the moist winds blowing from the Pacific, which strike 
against their sides and fall in heavy rains. The country 
on this west side is therefore more fertile, and the 
climate here is modified, the summers being cooler and 
the winters warmer than throughout Canada generally. 
The same thing occurs, though in a less degree, on the 
east coast, while in the drier regions of the interior 
the inhabitants are visited by fierce heat, and no less 
bitter cold. 

3. Plants and Animals. 

The forests of British America are composed of pines, 
willows, birches, and oaks. Maize, barley, oats, and 
wheat grow in abundance. 

In the north lives the polar bear; deer and bisons 
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roam over the prairies, and a peculiar kind of sheep 
and huge grizzly bears inhabit the Kocky Mountains. 
Whales and other kinds of fish swarm in the seas of 
British Columbia; salmon is found in many of the 
rivers, while the seas off Newfoundland are famous for 
their cod fisheries. 

4. Minerals. 

Gold is found in the rivers of Columbia and on the 
sides of the Eocky Mountains. Coal also exists here, 
as well as in the eastern states, and in Manitoba. Silver, 
copper, lead, iron, and petroleum are abundant in the 
country round Lake Superior. 

5. Government 

The government of the Dominion of Canada is 
modelled on that of the mother country. The Queen 
is represented by a Governor-General, assisted by a 
Ministry, and Upper House elected for life, and a 
Lower House of representatives elected by the people. 
Besides this, every province has its own Lieutenant- 
Governor and legislature. 

6. History. 

Canada contains the territories of Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, British Columbia (in- 
cluding Vancouver's Island), and Manitoba. To these 
may be added the island of Newfoundland, with its 
mainland dependency of Labrador. These countries 
have fallen into the hands of the British at various 
times. Canada, which was originally conquered by 
the French from the Indians, was wrested from them 
by the English in 1759, and ceded by the treaty of 
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Paris in 1763. New Brunswick, Newfoundland, and 
Nova Scotia have been British colonies since 1713, 
when they were ceded by France at the Peace of 
Utrecht. Labrador was discovered by Cabot, a Bristol 
merchant, at the end of the fifteenth century, and has 
been dependent on Newfoundland since 1809. The 
Hudson's Bay Company, an association formed in 1670, 
colonized the country round the great gulf Prince 
Edward Island, off Newfoundland, was annexed in 
1758, Vancouver's Island and the adjoining district in 
1791. The North-west Territory was bought in 1869, 
and out of this the little province of Manitoba was 
created in 1870. 

7. People. 

The native Indian inhabitants of America have been 
forced back into the more distant and western parts of 
the continent, by the immense numbers of Europeans 
who have nocked into the country. About 400,000, 
however, still remain in some of the provinces. Their 
place has been taken by the French, who conquered 
Canada proper, and held it until it was subdued by the 
British in 1759. The south-east provinces of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia were colonized by a hardy 
race from Brittany and Normandy. Their descendants 
are still to be found there, mingled with Scotch and 
English settlers. Further north, in Labrador, and 
along the coasts bordering the Arctic Ocean, live a 
short, ugly race called the Eskimos, who also inhabit 
the neighbouring great island of Greenland. The 
population of British North America amounts to 
nearly 4,000,000. 
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8. BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

The source of the river Frazer is on the west side 
of the great range of the Rocky Mountains, which 
rises in Mount Hooker to 16,000 feet, and, with some 
less important streams, it drains the whole of British 
Columbia, the most westerly province in the Dominion 
of Canada. British Columbia is almost as large as 
France, and is bounded on the south by the state of 
Washington, on the east by the Rocky Mountains, 
and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. The ground is 
a high table-land, broken by hill ranges, with forests 
up the sides, and rich grazhig-grounds between them 
covered with cattle. The rainfall is heavy, and hence 
in the valleys and near the sea the climate is more 
equal than in the interior of Canada. The coast is 
deeply indented, and fringed with many islands, chief 
among which are the group of Queen Charlotte Islands 
and Vancouver's Island. The latter is 300 miles long, 
and its high and rocky ridge contains extensive coal- 
beds. It is famous for its whale fisheries, and for its 
furs. On the mainland gold is found, both in the 
quartz rocks and along the banks of the Frazer, and 
since this discovery the population has increased till it 
now amounts to 38,000. 

9. NORTH-WEST TERRITORY. 

The whole of the vast tract lying between the 
(United) States of Montana and Dakota on the south, 
and the Arctic Ocean on the north, is included under 
the name of the North-west Territory, and the larger 
part of it is drained by the river Mackenzie and its 
tributaries, the Turnagain, Peace, and Athabasca. The 
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Turnagain rises in the range of the Sea Alps, the 
source of the Peace is close to the Frazer, and that of 
the Athabasca at the foot of Mount Brown. Their 
course lies through the Athabasca and Great Slave 
Lakes, and both rivers and lakes are ice-bound for 
most of the year. The southern part of the province 
is drained by the Saskatchewan, which rises on the 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and empties itself into 
Lake Winnipeg, and by smaller streams flowing 
through low swampy land into Hudson's Bay. This 
district is formed of alternate forests and prairies, 
where reindeer, moose, otters, beavers, and bears are 
found. In the north, towards the mouth of the 
Mackenzie, and on the large islands of the Arctic 
Ocean, trees entirely disappear, and nothing grows on 
the perpetually-frozen ground but mosses and lichens. 
Fur is the chief article of trade for this province, but 
copper is found along the Mackenzie. 

10. MANITOBA. 

The two rivers of the Assiniboih and Red River 
(both rising in the United States) drain the little state 
of Manitoba, lying north of Dakota and Minnesota. 
It contains some of the richest soil in America, and 
breeds large numbers of sheep and cattle, besides being 
very rich in coal-beds and copper. The rainfall is 
moderate, and the climate cold. This partly arises 
from the fact that there are no high hills to shut out 
the wind which sweeps down from the north, and gains 
extra coldness from the vast frozen Lake Winnipeg, and 
other sheets of water. The population is mixed Scotch 
and Indian. 
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The two modern provinces of Ontario and Quebec, 
"which together make up what was formerly known as 
Canada, lie east of Manitoba. They are bounded on 
the south by a chain of the largest fresh-water lakes in 
the world; and from Ontario, the most easterly, the 
great river St Lawrence opens into an almost land- 
locked gulf, and reaches the Atlantic. The climate of 
Canada is very cold in winter and hot in summer. 
The ground is flat, and there are no hills to act as 
barriers to the ice-winds blowing across from Hudson's 
Bay, or as shelter from the burning sun. The country 
was originally covered with forests of pine, maple, and 
beech, which have partially been cleared away. In 
these cleared districts the soil is very rich, and large 
grain crops and many kinds of fruit are produced: 
Round Lake Superior, the largest and most westerly 
of the lakes, copper, iron ore, silver, granite, and lead 
are abundant, and petroleum oil is also found in some 
districts. Agriculture is carried on everywhere, as well 
as timber felling ; and dairy produce, live stock, and 
trees are the chief articles exported from Canada. 
Toronto (46,000), the largest town on the west side, is 
situated on Lake Huron. It exports the wheat raised 
in the neighbouring country. The peninsula on which 
Toronto is built is surrounded on three sides by Lakes 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario. Between the two latter is 
the great waterfall of Niagara. Ottawa, the present 
capital of Canada, and seat of government, is on a 
river of the same name, 87 miles above its junction 
with the St. Lawrence. Montreal (120,000), the 
largest city in Canada, is on the right bank of the St. 
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Lawrence. Quebec, famous for its siege by Wolfe in 
1759, is on the left bank, and has a shipping trade. 
It was once the capital of Canada. The population of 
both provinces amounts to 2,600,000. 

12. NEW BRUNSWICK. 

After leaving Quebec the St. Lawrence soon widens 
out into an estuary, which ends in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, a great square sea containing the islands of 
Anticosti, Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and Prince 
Edward Island. On the west of this gulf, and east 
of the State of Maine, is New Brunswick. New 
Brunswick consists of high land sloping gently to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, which bounds it on the north, 
and to the Bay of Fundy, which lies to the east. It 
is inhabited chiefly by the descendants of the old 
French colonists. Vast forests clothe the hills, and 
there are some considerable rivers, the largest of which 
is the St. John, flowing into the Bay of Fundy, which 
has higher tides than any other sea all over the globe. 
Its position on the sea gives New Brunswick advan- 
tages in the timber trade which is carried on here ; and 
the fisheries of the Gulf of St. Lawrence are some of the 
best in the world. The climate of all these states is 
modified, partly by the sea breezes, partly by the range 
of hills, which keeps off the cold winds from the 
north, and partly by the warm Gulf Stream flowing 
near these coasts. The population is 285,000. 

13. NOVA SCOTIA 

The province of Nova Scotia is the most easterly 
point of North America. It is joined to New Bruns- 
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wick on the west by a narrow neck of land, and 
separated from it by the Bay of Fundy. The Atlantic 
lies to the south and east, the Gulf of St. Lawrence to 
the north. Nova Scotia also lies within the influence 
of the Gulf Stream, and has a range of hills on the 
west side, which make the climate warmer. It contains 
splendid coal mines, besides a good deal of iron and 
gypsum, and has large mackerel and cod fisheries. The 
coast-line is broken, and on one of the fine harbours on 
the east side is Halifax, the capital, with a large export 
trade in coal, and a great shipping trade. From its 
position opposite England, and its natural advantages, 
it is the chief British naval station in North America. 

14. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

North-east of New Brunswick is Prince Edward 
Island. It is well-wooded, with red sandstone cliffs 
running round the deeply-indented coast. The tracts 
that have been cleared are planted with grain and 
vegetables, which yield crops; and many of its in- 
habitants, who number 94,000, are engaged in the 
fisheries. 

XS NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Newfoundland does not at present form part of the 
Dominion of Canada, but has a Governor of its own, 
who also rules over Anticosti and Labrador. It is 
bounded on the west by the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
on the other three sides by the Atlantic. It has an 
extensive coast-line, and many deep bays. The island 
has groups of low hills, but the ground is mostly 
undulating and swampy, with tracts covered with 
wood and birch. Newfoundland is out of reach of 
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the Gulf Stream, and within that of the icy " Labra- 
dor current," which comes straight from the Arctic 
Ocean, bringing icebergs with it, and causing great 
fogs when it meets with the warm Gulf Stream. This 
wind kills all vegetation. The chief occupation of the 
islanders is fishing for cod on the coast. 

The Straits of Belle Isle divide Newfoundland from 
Labrador, a desolate undulating tract inhabited by 
Eskimos. The country slopes down to the Greenland 
Sea, the coast of which, though rocky, contains some 
good harbours. Here salmon, whale, seal, and herring 
fishing is carried on, while the few inhabitants of the 
interior occupy themselves in trapping fur- bearing 
animals. 



CHAPTER XII. 
THE WEST INDIES. 

x. History. 

The chain of islands known as the West Indies 
stretches in three groups between the south point of 
North America and the north coast of South America. 
They were discovered by Columbus in 1492, and 
derived their name from the belief that India was 
reached at last, and that these were some islands belong- 
ing to it. The population partly consists of negroes, 
and partly of European colonists, the native races 
found there by the Spaniards having long died out. 

2. JAMAICA. 

The Cheater Antilles, the group containing the 
largest islands, lies nearest to Central America ; but the 
only one with which we have to do is Jamaica, in the 
Caribbean Sea. It was originally a- Spanish settlement, 
and was taken from them by the English in 1654. 
Jamaica is 140 miles long and 40 broad. It is well- 
wooded and mountainous, with one navigable river. 
Although it is situated 4° within the tropics its climate 
is modified both by the sea and by a wind which blows 
at certain times in the year. There are two rainy 
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seasons, during which times yellow fever is very 
prevalent, and hurricanes are frequent. The harbours, 
which are all good, are on the south side of the island. 
On the slopes of the mountains mahogany and coffee 
are grown, while the lower lands near the sea yield 
sugar, cotton, tropical fruits, spices, and other things. 
Spanish Town, the residence of the Governor (ap- 
pointed by the Crown), and the seat of the House of 
Assembly, which assists him, is at the head of a good 
port ; but Kingston, to the east, has a larger export 
trade in rum, molasses, and other native produce. The 
commerce and prosperity of the island have however 
much diminished since slavery was abolished in 1838, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining labour. Jamaica 
has a population of 500,000. 

3. THE LESSER ANTILLES. 

The Lesser Antilles include the remainder of the 
islands, which form a crescent between the Caribbean 
Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, and these are divided 
again into the Windward and Leeward Islands. Those 
now belonging to us fell into the hands of the English 
at various times, and in various ways; but usually 
during the seventeenth century. They have much the 
same climate and productions, growing sugar, cotton, 
fruits, jand cocoa. The Windward Islands are vol- 
canic, and contain some of the most fertile and 
thickly populated of all the West Indies. Barbados, 
the most easterly island, was settled in 1605, though 
it was not made much use of for thirty years after. 
The cultivation of the sugar-cane can be carried on 
here successfully owing to the dense population 
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(162,000). The climate is very hot, and rain falls 
during one season only. Hurricanes are very frequent 
here, as well as in other parts of the West Indies. It 
has one town, Bridgetoion, the residence of the 
Governor of the Windward Islands, and the seat of 
a House of Assembly. St. Vincent, to the west of 
Barbados, has a volcano. The large island of Trinidad 
lies south of Barbados, and close to the coast of South 
America ; is 49 miles broad, and 65 miles long ; and 
has a population of 109,000. It was seized by 
England in 1797, and has a Governor of its own. 
Trinidad is high, and forms part of the mountain 
chain of the mainland. It is situated within the belt 
of country subject to very heavy rain ; but from the 
greater size and more hilly nature of the island it is more 
possible to escape from the heat of the lower plains 
than it is in the smaller islands further north. Port 
of Spain, the chief town, is on a tongue of land on 
the north-west coast, and has a trade in the native 
produce of sugar, cotton, rum, and fruits. Trinidad 
is celebrated for the Pitch Lake in the interior. 

4. BAHAMAS. 

The Bahamas are a coral group of 500 islands that 
lie in the Atlantic outside the Greater Antilles ; but 
only twenty of them are inhabited. Though ap- 
parently possessing little depth of soil, a variety of 
plants nourish from the dampness which arises from 
the rocks composing the island being full of holes or 
pores, and containing moisture. Guinea -corn, pine- 
apples, and maize all grow here. The timber is 
excellent, and there is capital grazing -ground. They 
were ceded to us in 1783. 
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5. THE BERMUDAS. 

The Bermudas, so-called from the Spaniard Ber- 
mudez, who discovered them about 1520, lie in the 
Atlantic, 650 miles north-east of the Bahamas, and 
were settled by the English in 1611. They are 
governed by a President, who is subject to the 
Governor of Jamaica.' They are principally coral 
reefs, and are used as a naval and military station and 
convict settlement, though they have also a carrying 
trade with British North America and the West Indies. 

6. BRITISH GUIANA. 

East of the state of Venezuela, north of Brazil and 
west and south of the Atlantic Ocean, is Guiana, 
divided into French, Dutch, and British Guiana. The 
whole was originally a possession of the Dutch, colon- 
ized by them in the sixteenth century ; but in the next 
century settlements were made by the British at the 
mouths of the Surinam and Berbice. British Guiana, 
which was ceded in 1803, is the most westerly of the 
three, and is bounded by Venezuela on one side and 
Dutcli Guiana on the other. It has a Governor of its 
own, and a population of 240,000. All three provinces 
have the same aspect; a low, marshy plain along the 
coast, rising in the west and south into high crystalline 
and volcanic mountains, in which many rivers have 
their sources. These rivers flow north, and most of 
the large towns are built near their mouths. George 
Toum, the capital, on the Demerara River, is in the 
midst of a plain whose soil of blue clay, mixed with 
sea salts and decayed vegetable matter, is very rich. 
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This plain is planted with sugar, which together with 
rum and molasses are the chief articles of export. 
Mangroves, tobacco, and various fruits grow wild. 
Numbers of Indian and Chinese labourers, called 
" coolies," work on these plantations, the few native 
inhabitants, who are Caribs, having retreated to the 
hills. The river Essequibo rises in the Pariine" Moun- 
tains to the south, and drains most of the country. 
Magnificent trees grow on the sides of the hills, and 
are cut down for export. Jaguars, pumas, and other 
wild animals roam in the forests; alligators and fish 
abound in the streams, and the birds are numerous and 
very beautiful. The natural heat of a country situated 
between 7° and 10? north latitude is tempered by the 
sea breezes and by the enormous rainfall, one of the 
greatest in the world. This fall is, however, divided 
between two rainy seasons. 

7. BRITISH HONDURAS. 

The territory of British Honduras is in Central 
America, between the peninsula of Yucatan on the 
north, Guatemala on the west, and the Gulf of 
Honduras on the east and south. It is well watered ; 
its principal trade is in logwood and mahogany, 
which are cut down in its forests and brought down in 
rafts to the sea, and thence shipped to all parts of the 
world. 

8. FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

The Falkland Islands lie in the South Atlantic, 
between 51° and 53° south latitude and 57° and 62° 
west longitude. They were discovered by Davis in 
1592. They were not, however, formally taken pos- 
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session of till England did so in 1833, nominally to 
protect the whale fishery. They are now under a 
Governor. The islands are hilly and bare, but afford 
fine grazing-ground for cattle, sheep, and wild horses. 
The climate is healthy, though very windy and foggy, 
and is warmer than that of the neighbouring coasts of 
South America. The coast is deeply cut into, and has 
excellent harbours, while the seas swarm with penguins, 
seals, and fish. The population is very small 
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REV. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, M.A., 

Fellow of University College, and Historical Lecturer at Balliol, New, and 
University Colleges, Oxford; late Master of the Modern School 

at Marlborough College. 

This work is divided into three Periods, each complete in itself, with 
inmerous Maps and Plans. These Periods are of convenient and handy 
ize, especially adapted for use in Schools, as well as for Students read- 
ng special portions of History for local and other Examinations. 

Crown Svo. 

PERIOD I. Price 4s. 6d. 

MEDIEVAL MONARCHY: 

The Departure of the Romans, to Richard III. 
From A.D. 449 to A.D. 1485. 

PERIOD II. Price 5*. 

PERSONAL MONARCHY: 

Henry VII., to James II. From a.d. 1485 to A.D. 1688. 

PERIOD III. Price 7*. &*• 

CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY: 

William and Mary, to the Present Time. From a.d. 1689 

to a.d. 1837. 

Some years *S°> a ^ er a "Meting of a considerable number of Public School- 
masters, it was proposed to the Author that he should write a School History of 
England. As the suggestion was generally supported, he undertook the task. 
Starting from the supposition that his readers know but little of the subject, he has 
:ried to give a plain narrative of events, and at the same time so far to trace their 
connection, causes^ and effects, as to supply the student with a more reasonable and 
intelligent idea of the course of English History than is given by any mere com- 
pendium of facts. It has been thought convenient to retain the ordinary divisions 
nto Reigns, and to follow primarily, throughout, the Political History of the country ; 
it the same time, considerable care has been given to bring out the great Social 
Changes which have occurred from time to time, and to fouow the growth of the 
?eopk and nation at large, as well as that of the Monarchy or of special classes. A 
considerable number of genealogies of the leading Houses of the 14th and 15th 
Centuries have been introduced to illustrate that period. The later periods are 
related at considerably greater length than the earlier ones. The foreign events in 
*hich England took part have been, as far as space allowed, brought into due 
prominence ; while, by the addition of numerous maps and plans, in which every 
lame mentioned will be found, it is hoped that reference to a separate atlas will be 
ound unnecessary. The marginal analysis has been collected at the beginning of 
:he volume, so as to form an abstract of the History, suitable for the use of those 
#ho are beginning the study. 
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SELECT PLAYS OF SHAKSPERE 

RUGBY EDITION. 
With an Introduction and Notes to each Play. 

Small 8vo. 

As You Like It. 2s. 

Edited by the Rev. Charles E. Moberly, M.A., late Assistant* 
Master in Rugby School, and formerly Scholar of Balliol College 
Oxford. \ 

"This is a handy, clearly printed school edition of Shakspere's bright play. The 
notes are sensible, and not overdone, and the introduction is helpful.' —Athenaum. ' 
" The notes are clear, to the point, and brief, and for the most part excellent." ' 

Standard. \ 

MACBETH. 2s. Edited by the Same. I 

"A very excellent text, very ably annotated."— -Standard. j 

# "The plan of giving a brief sketch of each character in the play lends additional ' 
interest to it for the young learner. The notes are mainly explanatory, and serve the 
same useful purpose of clearing away difficulties from the path of the young reader. I 
Of all school Shaksperes, this seems to us considerably the best." — Educational ' 
Times. 

HAMLET. 2j. 6d. Edited by the Same. 

"The Introductions in this edition are particularly good, rising above the dull 
level of antiquarianism into a region of intelligent and sympathetic comment and 
analysis not often reached in school-books. The Rugby Edition will do well either 
for school or home reading/'— London Quarterly Review, 

KlNG LEAR. zs. 6d. Edited by the Same. 

Romeo and Juliet. 2s. Edited by the same. 
King Henry the Fifth. 2s. Edited by the same. 

CORIOLANUS. 2s. 6d. 

Edited by Robert Whitelaw, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugy 
School, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

** The way in which the play is edited displays careful •scholarship, and the whok 
edition is extremely well adapted for school use." — Educational Times. 

" This number of the Rugby Edition of Select Plays of Shakspere we think the 
best of the series. There is more effort than before to bring out the characteristics oi 
the central figure of the play, the notes are fuller, and the glossary too." — Athenaum. 

The Tempest. 2j. 

Edited by], Surtees Phillpotts, M.A., Head- Master of Bed- 
ford Grammar School, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
With Notes at the end of the Volume. 

The Merchant of Venice. 

Edited by R. W. Taylor, M.A., Head-Master of Kelly College, 
Tavistock, and late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
With Notes at the end of the Volume. 
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